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POETRY. 


HARVEST DAYS. 


We sing of fields when harvest yields 
Its bright and golden sheaves, 

And sun and rain have filled with grain 
The barn from floor to eaves, 

And new-mown hay, all night and day, 
Its scented fragrance leaves. 

* * * + + 7 

Oh! harvest days, we sing thy praise, 
From hill to river's shore! 

For field and tree, for bloom and bee, 
And fatness running o'er! 

For taseeled corn, for night and morn, 
And God we bow before! 

— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 














STEP BY STEP. 


How incredible it would have seemed, 
ten years ago, that the official ‘Notice to 
Voters” of the registrars of the city of Bos 
ton for the year 1879 should contain—qui- 
etly and as if it were a matter of course— 
the following paragraph :— 

Women, who vote only at the municipal 
election, which takes place Dec. 9 (for which 
places for evening registration will be open 
in the several wards), will find it more for 
their convenience to defer registration until 
after the State election, which occurs Nov. +. 

Limited as this announcement is in its 
application, it is yet a fact of immense im- 
portance from the very commonplaceness 
of its tone. As a means of influence on 
public sentiment it outweighs all arguments, 
all eloquence, all array of facts. ‘‘Nothing 
succeeds like success,” as the politicians 
say; once get a point settled, un fait accom 
pli, and the public mind swiftly accepts it, 
and adapts itself tothe consequences. This 
is the case even with the slow English mind, 
but it is eminently true of the swifter and 
more mercurial American temperament, al: 
ways pressing forward to some new thing. 
The strength of conservatism in regard to 
women, especially, is in the supposed un- 
changeableness of their position. Once let 
people get used to the fact that the position 
is changed, and every succeeding change 
becomes easier. As soon as the law for 
School Suffrage was enacted -the Nation 
said, with its accustomed penetration and 
foresight, ‘‘When once the sight of ‘women 
being registered and voting, no matter for 
what purpose, becomes familiar, a great 
obstacle will have been removed from the 
common mind.” 

The School-Suffrage law is but one of 
three important steps taken within a single 
year in Massachusetts—all recognizing this 
changed ‘position of Woman. Ten years 
ago, it would have seemed incredible that 
the Massachusetts Medical Society would 
so soon admit women to full membership. 
Yet it was aforegone conclusion that it 
should; already women were being edu- 
cated as physicians and devoting their lives 
to that career; and the inevitable result 
must follow, that if the Medical Society 
had any mission at all, it was that of dis- 
criminating between educated and unedu- 
cated practitioners. The inevitable conse 
quence came; that when physicians had 
become accustomed to meeting and consult 
ing, without reference to sex, that distinction 
must cease to be considered ia the member- 
ship of the State Society. When the time 
arrived, the barriers were found to be already 


down, and though the vote admitting wo- 
men was pas3ed by a bare majority, the 
minority at once acquiesced and yielded to 
the inevitable. 

The third important step is in the changed 
position of Harvard College. Who that 
listened to the excited debate before the 
Boston Social Science Convention in May 
14, 1873; and heard the lively word-combat 
between President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity on the one side, and Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Livermore, and Wendell Phillips on 
the other, would have believed it possible 
that within seven years after, twenty-five 
young women would be peacefully studying 
in Cambridge in a course identical to all in- 
tents and purposes with the Harvard under- 
graduate course, under the same professors, 
with the same text-books, methods and 
facilities, and wanting absolutely nothing 
but the appearance of their names on the 
college catalogue and the promise of a for- 
mal diploma? Yet all this progress—and 
the added steps which it prefigures—were 
all foregone conclusions from the time when 
the modest little Bates College in Lewiston, 
Me., gave its first diploma to a woman. 
Once break the ice, once accustom peo- 
ple to the thought of women as gradu- 
ates, though only of the newest and young- 
est college, and the rest follows with time; 
the oldest and most conservative institu- 
tions will sooner or later fall into line. Let 
women only do their part, keep up a firm 
and steady pressure, holding every point 
gained, and one step will follow another, 
until all they ask is won. T. W. H. 

. _———— oo 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON ON STATE 
REGULATION OF VICE. 


The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Licensed Prostitution, after Mr. 
Garrison’s return from his last visit in Great 
Britain, gave him a reception in the parlors 
of the ‘‘Isaac T. Hopper Home,” on which 
occasion he delivered a most eloquent and 
powerful address in opposition to State- 
sanctioned vice, and all social impurity. 
The address was not fully reported, but the 
committee have had printed as a leaflet, an 
excellent abstract from the Secretary’s min- 
utes, which is as follows:— 

Mr. Garrison said the question we had 
met to consider was treated bya great many 
people as indelicate, but nothing that con- 
cerns human welfare can be improper to 
talk about. This evil was nota slight one; 
it concerned the whole world. The efforts 
put forth to license prostitution had been 
feelers to test public opinion. As yet there 
had been no such attempts in New England, 
and therefore there was no agitation of the 
question there. It cost a great deal the oth- 
er side of the Atlantic to espouse this cause. 
It was very similar to our anti-slavery move- 
ment. He had made Mrs. Butler’s person- 
al acquaintance while in England, and felt 
that she was called of God to do this work. 
We had no idea with what anxiety the peo- 
ple abroad were looking to this country for 
aid and sympathy. Here was an opportu- 
nity to show whether you will wait for the 
multitude or take the principle and stand 
by it. No matter though it seemed fanati- 
cism, every new reform had been branded 
as visionary. 

This licensing of prostitution was put 
forth as an economical way of sinning—a 
preservation of health. If one sin may be 
licensed, why not another—judiciously reg- 
ulated. To regulate sin! to dare to repeal 
the moral law! No, it was against God 
himself. If there were no other reason for 
this Committee, it was enough that we could 
be of great help to those in Great Britain 
and on the Continent who are struggling in 
the repeal movement. We needed to in- 
tensify the moral sentiment against the sys- 
tem. He remembered how his own heart 
was cheered years ago by going over to Eng- 
land and having the sympathy and co-oper- 
ation of anti-slavery friends there. 

But the repeal of any law was not tech- 
nically the whole of this question. It means 
the whole relation of man to woman. It 
means that guilt should be equally divided. 
The divine law over us was for all. There 
was great lack of education on this subject. 
He had never heard a@ single sermon preach- 
ed from the seventh commandment. No 
clergyman feels courageous enough, and the 
whole thing is avoided. He thought God 
had intended this issue to be the means of 
opening up this question in all its bearings. 
He felt honored to be invited by the Com- 
mittee to meet with them. He was heartily 
in sympathy with them and would do what 
he could for this most righteous movement. 
There was a mighty work to be done to 
raise the standard of virtue in this country. 
Mr. Garrison closed his remarks by an earn- 
est and impressive appeal to all to labor, re- 
membering that in a fundamental principle 
we had God with us. 


mittee, held on the 1st inst., the President, 
Abby Hopper Gibbons, in the chair, on mo- 
tion of Aaron M. Powell, the following res- 
olution in relation to the death of Mr. Gar- 
rison was adopted: 


Resolved, That itis with deep regret and a pro- 
found consciousness of our great loss, that we record 
the death of William Lloyd Garrison; that, prophet- 
ic, fearless, and uncompromising as the champion and 





deliverer of the negro slave, so was he foremost 


At the first autumnal meeting of the Com-’ 








among his countrymen as an out antag of 
the enslavement of women and degradation of men, 
involved in licensed, or ‘‘regulated” prostitution; that 
we commend to all the lesson of unswerving fidelity 
to convictions of duty and the right, taught by his 
rare example; and, that we hereby express to his 
children our heartfelt sympathy in their great be- 
reavement,—our joy in their rich legacy of his loving 
and precious memory. 
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HINTS TO GIRLS.---NO. 2. 


In writing to my dear girls, I wish I could 
make each one of you see what a desirable 
thing to gain is true self-respect. It isa 
great help in every day life, after having 
gotten well hold of it, and it saves so many 
small, mean acts. You notice that I think 
there is more than one kind of self respect, 
now the one I mean is the feeling that if 
nobody were ever to know it we would feel 
cheap to ourselves to have been mean or 
small. You know as well as I that a great 
many times opportunities occur in small 
ways for acts we should not think of per- 
forming before people; now the self-respect 
I mean is only what is due to the image of 
God which we each bear with us, and we 
all know whom we would be willing to 
swear, if it were necessary, that their 
thouguts when alone were always pure and 
fresh. Such a state of mind is worth work- 
ing hard to get and to keep. There may 
enter weeds of ill, from reading or talking, 
but this is the working place to keep such 
company with books or people, that little 
weeding will be needed. 

One thing we have, which is a God-given 
prize, and that is time, and we have a per- 
fect right to decide how we can best use it, 
but no one has the right to waste what they 
cannot replace. Leaving overwork and 
laziness out of the question, the pains every 
girl will take to make a methodical use of 
her time will be untold gain to her in all 
her life. The people who never have time 
for good deeds are never found among the 
busy people; but the idle have the excuse 
ever ready, and in a degree it istrue. They 
value time so little and put so much where 
it is not needed, that they have none for an 
emergency. It is forthe thoughtful mind 
to learn which or what it chooses to make 
its own of the many gifts of science, agri- 
culture, art, mechanism, etc., and then 
when there are so many hyndreds of years’ 
study already for our minds, on each sub- 
ject, it would seem that there need be few 
orno idle moments. The first step, then, is 
the selection of the topic or life-work, and 
then use our time to make a step forward, 
and if possible upward, and at the same 
time a due attention to health, neatness, 
dress, social and other duties, will keep one 
from being pedantic. 

Emma M. E. SAnsorn, M.D. 
ee 


ORDINATION OF WOMEN. 





The Methodist clergy of Chicago have 
favorably considered the propriety of the 
ordination of women. There is good rea- 
son for this. Women are the pillars of 
every church; women are the conservators 
of society and the embodiment of a good 
share of the piety that remains in enlighten- 
ed communities. Women make just as 
good teachers as men; indeed, in securing 
such results as show in examinations, their 
work is far superior to that of their male 
fellow-teachers. A man may be broader 
and more forcible, but a woman is more 
painstaking, more exacting, and faithful. 
In administrative ability the women that 
have come to the surface will average as 
good as the men. A woman, Miss Frances 
Willard, is the best temperance lecturer on 
the platform. A woman, so they say, has 
invented a machine for washing dishes; 
another woman, an appliance for deadening 
the sound of the New York city elevated 
railroad trains. The women lately far out- 
stripped the men in the examinations of the 
London University. Vassar compares fa- 
vorably with the institutions for men only. 
In regard to the University of Michigan, the 
women hold their own well with the men 
there. One of the first writers on education 
is Miss Anna C. Brackett. One of the best 
county superintendents in Illinois is Miss 
Mary Allen West. Among the best school 
principals in Chicago are women. And 
finally, the women stand by the Weekly un- 
der circumstances where men, through con- 
ceit, egotism or cowardice, would give it 
the cold shoulder. It is beautiful to be 
solid with the women. — The Educational 
Weekly. 
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SARAH BERNHAUDT. 


I suppose lam one of many who have 
expected with every new Woman’s JOURNAL 
some editorial expression with regard to the 
treatment due fsom the thoughtful women 
of Americato Sarah Bernhardt. Is it enough 
that those who have been battling the social 
evil so long close their mouths, fold their 








hands and allow “‘society” to represent their 
estimation of womanly chastity. I thank 
most heartily Rev. Mr. Bush for his timely 
words, and can assure him that even here, 
where licentiousness scarcely veils itself at 
all, there are yet many women who echo his 
thoughtful warning. 

In my study of fallen women I find many 
who command my profound sympathy, be- 
cause bitter circumstaaces have combined to 
force them to suchalife. For instance, not 
long since I learned of a young woman of 
frail health, abandoned, with three young 
children, by a worthless husband, and with 
an aged mother and invalid sister dependent 
upon her for support, who with tears and 
prayers that death might end her suffering 
of body and mind, felt compelled to sell her- 
self that others might live. With my soul 
full of sorrow for this woman I could not 
count enough upon public sympathy to say, 
Leave this life; here are food, shelter, and 
clothing for those dependent upou you. 
Will this same public withhold its patron- 
age from the actress who, by her open sin, 
makes broader the way of destruction for 
her less gifted sisters? Again, I was called 
to talk with a young and handsome woman, 
not long married, but deserted, without 
means, in this city. by her husband, who had 
lost all in stocks, and by him told that ‘‘such 
attractive women would have no difficulty in 
finding friends.” 1t was only necessary for 
me to speak to her of the virtuous home in 
New Envgland,the parents who little dreamed 
of her condition and surroundings, to make 
her head drop into her hands in an agony 
of grief, and for her to be ready to leave 
for that home, but where were the means 
for the long journey? Had I had the power 
to have taken her at once from this den of 
depravity she would now be at home, but 
before I could start this same public to come 
to her rescue, if I ever could, where would 
she find a home? 

Young girls seeking employment are en- 
ticed into vile houses, locked in, drugged, 
ruined, and escaping go from door to door, 
telling their story, begging shelter and pro- 
tection in vain. One sympathetic person 
cannot shelter, nor even afew; many are 
needed, for the demand is too large for the 
small means that so generally accompany 
such interest. How dark a page could be 
written concerning the pressing demand 
upon Christian sympathy for these women. 
Shall we then spend the precious dollar 
withheld from such real sufferings that we 
may weep over the sham sorrows of one 
whose genius belongs not to herself but to 
those for whom she is making ‘‘respectable” 
a life of prostitution. Who, misled by her 
reception “‘in the best families of the king- 
dom,” will drop in multiplied numbers into 
the road leading to darkness and destruc- 
tion. If Sarah Bernhardt will spend all she 
receives from the public of America, save 
what is needed for necessary expenses, in 
building asylums into which can be gath- 
ered the homeless and friendless young 
girls, abandoned by men of pleasure, there 
perhaps then might be justification for vir- 
tuous women in patronizing her perform- 
ances, 

Otherwise, I do not see how the doors of 
public favor can be opened to her, and at 
the same time closed against the great class 
to which she as much of right belongs as if 
not so “richly gifted.” When women cease 
to hold up perfect chastity as a model for 
all women, farewell to moral progfess. 

A. C. BowLEs, 

San Francisco, Sept. 16, 1879. 

————————_7-o— 
TEMPERANCE LESSON BUOKS IN THE 
SCHOOLS, 


The Minnesota Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union in convention assembled (at 
Northfield Minn.,) adopted a resolution urg- 
ing all local unions to petition local school 
committees, for the introduction of Tem- 
perance text books into the public schools. 

The books recommended were Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s Temperance Lesson Books, Miss 
Juha Colman’s Juvenile Temperance Man- 
ual, and her Catechism on Alcohol. At 
this convention a resolution was also adopt- 
ed, which declared it to be the duty of all 
women to vote for such men or women ‘to 
serve on school boards, as will favor the use 
of such books in the schools. 

At the Northfield annual school meeting 
held one week later, one hundred ladies 
were reported present to vote for and elect 
temperance men as members of the school 
board. In almost all other towns of the 
State, members of school committee had 
been previously elected for the coming year, 
and now it remains to ascertain by petition 
how many will favor the introduction of 
scientific teaching of this kind. Yours as 
ever, Sarau B, STEARNS. 

Duluth, Oct. 10. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. I. T. Taunor presented the report 
of the educational department at the Social 
Science Convention at Saratoga. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey, one of our pleasant 
contributors, has prepared a tract, the his- 
tory of the voting of women in New Jersey. 

Miss Mary C. WELLEs, of Hartford, Ct., 
takes the prize of $200 offered for the best 
entrance examination at Smith College, in 
Northampton, Mass. 

Miss Mary E. FrENcu has most interest- 
ing lectureson Life among the Hindus. She 
is a gentle womanly woman, and is well 
worth hearing. 

Susre Voat has returned from her sum- 
mer vacation, and is again at her post as 
business manager of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL. 
She brings to it rare executive ability and 
fidelity. 

Miss FANNIE CuEsTER, daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Chester, pastor of the Metropolitan 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, has been 
elected to the chair of English Literature in 
Binghamton Ladies’ College. 

Miss Nancy Curisty, for sometime one 
of the compositors of the Woman’s Jour. 
NAL, has just entered Boston University 
without conditions, It is greatly to her 
credit that she has made her own way. 

Mrs. Evizaseta THompson, the New 
York philanthropist, has published a small 
monthly paper called Zhe Worker, which 
has for its object the advancement of co- 
operative colonization. 

Miss CecrLia GavuL, the pianist, and a 
pupil of Liszt, has been engaged as a teacher 
in the Cincinnati College of Music, An- 
ether new vocal teacher there is Signor Lui- 
gi Steffanoni, a brother of Steffanoni, the 
once famous prima donna. 

Miss GEORGIANNE E. Watson, formerly a 
teacher in the English department of Vassar 
College, has recently been appointed profes- 
sor of English literature and moral science 
in Clinton Liberal Institute, which is located 
at Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Mrs. Marrua P. Lows, in her depart- 
ment, ‘Things at home and abroad” in the 

Unitarian Review, for October, gives an ap- 
preciative sketch in memory of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth D. Livermore, wife of the President 
of Meadville Theological School. 

LisLE LEsTgER was made a member of 
the New York Press Club, on Saturday last. 
She is the second of the only two ladies be- 
longing to that club, Miss Anna Ballard 
being the other. Miss Lester was elected in 
consideration of her long experience and 
practical labors as a journalist. 

Mrs. Lucas, Mrs. Hitron, and others 
entered Parliament, on the floor of the 
House, bearing a petition signed by 70,500 
ladies, asking for Sunday closing in Eng- 
land. This is the first time women have 
ever appeared on the floor, a latticed gallery 
being assigned them. 

Mrs. 8S. M. Perxrns held a two days’ 
convention at Huntingville, Canada, last 
Saturday and Sunday. She preached five 
sermons, presided at one prayer-meeting 
and administered the communion. There 
was no complaint of weariness on the side 
of speaker or hearers, 

Mrs. MILLER, wife of Judge Wm. E. 
Miller, sent to the Polk County (Iowa) Wo- 
man Suffrage society for its last meeting, a 
paper containing her observations of the 
working of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
and Utah, which on all hands she found ap- 
proved. She thinks Mormonism is dying 
out. 

Miss SHaw-LeFrever, a sister of Dr, 
Shaw Lefever, M.P., has been elected lady 
principal of Somerville Hall, one of the 
two boarding-houses to be established at 
Oxford for the reception of students pro- 
posing to attend lectures of the newiy- 
formed association for promoting the higher 
education of women in Oxford. 

Dr. Exizasetn D. Pore, accompanied 
by three medical students—Miss Clara E. 
Pope, Havana; Annise Crawford, Williams- 
port, Pa., and Ellen M. Bresee, Franklin, 
Delaware County, N. Y., have gone to New 
York city to attend a session of thirty-two 
weeks at Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell's Medical 
College for Women. Dr. Pope returned to 
her practice the next week. 

Fanny Kennepy, or ‘‘Old Aunt Fanny,” 
as she was called, has just died at Louis- 
ville, Ky., where she was known at one 
time as ‘‘queen of the negroes.” Aunt 
Fanny bought her freedom years ago and 
succeeded in saving considerable property 
afterward in Louisville. She acted as 
banker for hundreds of her race, was sent 
for when any of her friends got into trouble 
and gave them not only advice, but more 
substantial aid. She was in poor health in 
her last days and lost most of her savings, 
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POETRY. 


LOVE’S SONG. 

Love is a precious pain: 
No skill can heal it, 

When they who sigh, bunt sigh in vain, 
In their hearts conceal it. 


Love is a boundless bliss: 
All they who share it, 

With lover's look and lover's kiss 
Surely shall declare it. 


Love with the crown of life 
His king and queen covers, 

When thoughtful man and tender wife 
Still are steadfast lovers. 


Ah! and when envious Death 
Our life shall smother, 

Love with its willow wreath 
Crowns that constant other. 


Young men and maids, for love 
Seek till ye find it; 
And having found, win heaven above 
About your hearts to bind it. 
oer 


TIME ENOUGH. 


Two little squirrels, out in the sun, 

One gathered nuts, the other had none. 
“Time enough yet,”’ his constant refrain, 
‘Sammer is still only just on the wane.”’ 





Listen, my child, while I tell you his fate; 

He roused him at last, but he roused him too late, 
Down fell the snow from the pitiless cloud, 

And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 
Two little boys in a school room were placed: 

One always perfect, the other disgraced. 

‘“Vime enough yet for my learning,” he said, 

“I will climb by-and-by from the foot tothe head.” 
“Listen, my darling; their locks have turned gray: 
One as a governor sitting to-day; 

The other, a pauper, looks out at the door 

Of the alms-house, and idles his days as of yore. 
Two kinds of people we meet every day; 

One is at work, the other at play. 

Living uncared for, dying unknown— 

The business hive hath ever a drone. 

Tell me, my child, if the squirrels have taught 

The lesson I long to impart is your thought; 
Answer me this and my story is done, 


Which of the two would you be, little one? 
oe 
SCANDAL. 

A woman to the holy father went, 
Confession of her sin was her intent; 
And so her misdemeanors, great and small, 
She faithfully to him rehearsed them all; 
And, chiefest in her catalogue of sin, 
She owned that she a tale-bearer had been, 
And borne a bit of scandal up and down 
To all the high-tongued gossips in the town. 
The holy father for her other sin 
Granted the absolution asked of him; 
But while for all the rest he pardon gave, 
He told her this offence was very grave, 
And that to do fit penance she must go 
Oat by the wayside where the thistles grow, 
And gathering the largest, ripest one, 
Scatter its seeds, and that when this was done, 
She must come back again another day 
To tell him his command she did obey. 
The woman, thinking this a penance light, 
Hastened to do his will that very night, 
Feeling right glad she had escaped so well. 
Next day but one she went the priest to tell: 
The priest sat still and heard her story through, 
Then said, ‘‘There’s something still for you to do; 
Those little thistle seeds which you have sown 
I bid you go regather, every one.” 
The woman said, “But, father, *twould be vain 
To try to gather up those seeds again; 
The winds have scattered them both far and wide 
Over the meadowed vale and mountain side.” 
The father answered, ‘‘Now, I hope from this 
The lesson I have taught you will not miss; 
You cannot gather back the scattered seeds, 
Which far and wide will grow to noxious weeds, 
Nor can the mischief once by scandal sown 
By any penance be again undone,”’ 


THE CONNEMARA HILLS. 


The rain in which I had begun my jour- 
ney to Roundstone disappeared as the day 
advanced, when the sun came forth, and, 
driving the mist before it, revealed the 
beauty of the scenery through which we 
were passing. The purple heather blos- 
soms, the green furze, and brown boggy 
banks dripping with moisture, seemed cov- 
ered with innumerable diamonds; the air be- 
came musical with the songs of the birds; 
and Nature, joyous and hopeful, seemed 
recovering from some malady. As I look- 
ed back upon the mountains they assumed 
an entirely different aspect; they appeared 
heavy and sombre while we journeyed at 
their base, but now their lines were as va- 
ried and full of buoyant grace as those of 
the most noble Alpine scenery. The dreary 
moors were changed to beautiful lakes 
whose waters were dotted with islands, and 
the sky, so long hidden by its humid veil, 
was Of the deepest blue, and melted with 
exquisite gradation of tint into the piled-up 
ranges of the distant mountains. The soft 
perfumed air, the glorious scenery, clear 
and splendid in the sun’s rays, made me 
forget all fatigue, and my spirits ascended 
as rapidly as the birds, which seemed ec- 
Static in their new-found bliss. Lake Bal- 
linahinch, on the borders of which our road 
lay for two miles, is one of the largest as 
well as the most picturesque of the watery 
chain that unites the Connemara Hills. The 
whole of this district formerly belonged to 
the Martins, whose castle is situated be- 
tween the lake and the river, surrounded 
by a forest. As we loitered along I pon- 
dered upon the fate of this unfortunate 
family, whose sway was so recently almost 

royal. Most of us are familiar with the 
story through Lever’s novel of the ‘‘Mar- 

tins of Cro’ Martin.” As I gazed upon the 
tumbling walls and the rudely boarded win- 
dows of what is now a ruin, my thoughts 
wandered to the times when these forests 
were filled by the warlike followers of the 
family, who heard so often sounded the 
note of preparation for those salliesin which 
they encountered their most formidable 

















enemy, Edward O'Flaherty, surnamed Lai- 
der the Strong. These battles, in which 
the combatants were mounted and heavily 
armed, were frequent and severe, and when 
they returned from their victory or defeat, 
as the case might be, they celebrated the 
one or the other with the same prodigal fes- 
tivities. These fightings aod feastings were 
not the best means of improving an estate 
or the conditions of its occupants, and soon 
deprived the Martins of the greater part of 
what was the most extensive property own- 
ed by any untitled gentleman in Europe. 

For several miles our road was bounded 
by bog on one side and rocks on the other. 
There were no evidences of human habita- 
tion, yet here and there we passed a peasant 
—some crippled, all plunged in profound 
misery. I inquired the errand of these poor 
creatures, and was informed that it was St. 
Somebody’s Day, and they were going to 
her well near by to be hraled. 

“It’s there beyond,” said a trembling old 
woman, pointing her skirny finger to a 
clump of trees and a stone wall a few hun- 
dred yards distant. I alighted, and walked 
down the valley to a small inclosure which 
surrounded a well and a withered tree. 
Near by was a rude stonealtar, upon which 
were numerous offerings of toys, bits of 
broken ware, and shreds of many-colored 
rags tied to sticks, and kneeling beside it 
was a group of cripples; some moved slow- 
ly round the circle on their knees, mutter- 
ing prayers, some were telling their beads, 
others partook of the water, while a priest 
stood by the tree reading. This then, was 
one of the holy weils so numerous in Ire- 
land, to which visits are still frequently 
made, in some cases as works of penance, 
either voluntary or enjoined, but generally 
for obtaining health, under the auspices of 
the saint, by drinking the waters of the 
well. Of course the day of the patron 
saint of each well is the one chosen for these 
visits; and some years ago, and even now 
in many partsof the country, crowds were 
attracted, not only for religious motives, 
but for love of gossipand meeting with dis- 
tant friends. These wells have kept their 
reputation for centuries, the fame of some 
being covered with Christianity, while that 
of others probably preceded it, the early 
Christian teachers have merely changed the 
object of worship, leaving the altars of idol- 
atry undisturbed. 

At Deraddia we pass the ruins of Toom- 
beola Abbey, of which only a gable end 
now remains, as it was torn down during 
Elizabeth’s reign, and the stones used for 
building purposes. As we descended into 
a valley, where the dampness of ages seem- 
ed to have collected, almost hidden beneath 
some trees was a forlorn mouldy chapel, 
which, to my mind, filled with gloomy re- 
flections on the scene { had just left, looked 
unusually sad. Indeed, religion in Ireland 
seems full of painand tears. All the misery 
and suffering of their unhappy lives go to 
make it one of gloom; their votive offer- 
ings are rags and thorny crowns, not gold 
and jewels; their chapels are invariably of 
the most melancholy aspect, and the beg- 
gars seen praying in their dark corners 
seem, as I remember them, entombed gelive 
in suffering and despair. How different 
from the dainty and festive religion of the 


French! 
AsI looked over the flat moors, where 


lake and bog were intermingled, toward the 
sea, I saw Roundstone, perched like a sea- 
gull, white and shining in the sun, on a 
projecting tongue of land. Its gabled 
houses and irregular hilly streets, its little 
quay which seemed made for ornament 
rather than use, its little monastery that 
had crawled out as far as it could get to- 
ward the sea, gave it a peculiarly novel and 
striking aspect. Whenever 1 approach a 
town I am inclined to form my opinion of 
it from the first distant glimpse, and pre- 
pare myself accordingly to be pleased or 
uncomfortable. Here every step increased 
my delight with the beautiful scenery around 
us; the sea, as if in love with the land, 
came winding through the hills and fields, 
and made its home among them, and in 
gratitude for their hospitality reflected on 
its bright bosom all their charms; on the 
right the moorlands crept up until they 
crowned with their purple heather the very 
summit of Urrisbeg; far back of us the 
Twelve Pins melted into the sky. 

The hotel at Roundstone held forth no 
great promises to a tired traveller. On 
alighting 1 found my way into a parlor 
where gigantic sofas and repellent chairs of 
the fashion of the Empire were in incongru- 
ous association with a Connecticut clock 
guarded by two china dogs. 1! knocked 
and rung for some minutes, until a flurried 
servant came and regarded me in great tre- 
pidation before replying tomy demand, and 
said the master must be consulted. 

‘‘Where is your master?” I asked. 

“Troth I don’t know, ma’am,” 

‘Don’t you see the lady is waiting?” said 
Flanigan, entering the room at this moment. 
‘Be off with you and bring the proprietor.” 
He rolled the last word out with such an 
emphasis that the girl was overcome into 
the most abject submission, and immediate- 
ly disappeared. 

“Did you ever see such animals?” said 
Flanigan, with the air of a naturalist pro- 





posing a knotty question: ‘‘sure it is not fit 
fora lady or gentleman to be talking to the 





likes of them. You should let me bate them 
into dacent manners, ma’am, before ye con- 
descind to spake to them.” 

The proprietor soon made his appearance. 
A fat, smooth-shaven man, suffused with a 
perpetual blush that reached even the tips 
of his ears. This charming freshness of 
complexion was set off by gray hair crop- 
ped close, a gray cap, and gray clothes. 
He eyed me with an air of consternation, 
which I understood afterward when the ser- 
vant told me in great confidence that he was 
a bachelor. For an Irish landlord, there 
was a surprising deficiency of jewelry about 
his person, which somewhat predisposed 
me in his favor. 

‘“‘Would you put up with poor convani- 
ance, ma’am?” 

“Yes, if supportable.” 

“It is too bad, tired as you are, you 
should be wanting shuitable accommoda- 
tion. We will try and make you as com- 
fortable as we can.” He showed me toa 
neat little sitting-room, plainly yet tasteful- 
ly furnished, with a charming view of the 
sea, opening into a bedroom looking out 
upon the mountains. Its irreproachable 
neatness formed a shining contrast to what 
I had lately undergone, and it was so cozy 
and home-like that I at once felt relieved. 

I ordered my dinner, and started out to 
see the town. It was a small sea port that 
at one time seemed destined to become a 
place of great importance—that of being 
the starting-point from Ireland to America. 
A good road was made to it, and a fine pier, 
built by Nimmo, an engineer who saw in 
the capacious bay great capabilities. The 
houses and people were cleaner than in any 
village I had visited. There were no shops, 
except one in connectiun with the post-office, 
and a smaller establishment where they sold 
whiskey and tobacco. A few anxious in- 
valids were standing about the doorway of 
a dispensary, as if the medicines given them 
could supply the life and strength which 
their poor food and hard lives could not af- 
ford. 

This, like many other places in Ireland 
destined to become of great importance, 
seems to have been thrown into a magic 
spell of sleep by some fairy, and only the 
clink of gold and the spirit of enterprise 
can disenchant it. Constables stroll the 
streets looking as vainly for peace-breakers 
as the coast-guard strains his eyes through 
his glass for smugglers, and sees only a soli- 
tary law-abiding hooker floating into the 
empty pier. The only rich and flourishing 
place was the monastery—a spot evidently 
selected as being the most salubrious as well 
as most fertile in the vicinity. 

On my return to the hotel I found that, 
despite all the protestations to the contrary, 
there must be every ‘‘convaniance”’ here. 
The table was covered with snowy linen; 
wax candles gave forth their soft light in 
antique stands; beside my plate of fine old 
china was laid the Times, which I looked 
upon as a bachelor’s delicate attention toa 
lone woman. 

The dinner was so well cooked and serv- 
ed I had but one regret—that there was no 
one to share it. The absence of greasy, 
officious waiters, and the attending clatter 
of dish-covers and flirting of ancient nap- 
kins, permitted me to enjoy my repast un- 
disturbed, and inspired me with a feeling 
of ease and comfort. After the cloth was 
removed I took up the paper and scanned 
every item. It was three days old, but I 
was assured it was the latest news they could 
get here, so that the horrors of some dread- 
ful murder or other tragedy were already 
somewhat softenea by time, and their keen- 
er edge was, as it were, removed. 

I arose early the next day. It promising 
to be fine, I determined to ascend the Urris- 
beg Mountain, which lies immediately be- 
hind the town. The landlord told me it 
would be an easy matter, and as he spoke of 
it as only a hill, I did not venture to ask for 
a guide. I started off fully confident of suc- 
cess, but felt a little discouraged when I 
found the ground was marshy. I supposed 
it would get better as I got higher, but it 
seemed to have collected and kept every 
drop of rain that had fallen for months. 
Stepping on a softer piece than usual, I 
sunk in far over my boots, and floundered 
helplessly, expecting every moment to dis- 
appear in the bosom of the mountain. I 
made a hasty exclamation, when a boy, 
whom I had observed had left his flocks 
and was following me with great curiosity, 
now gathered courage to approach me, and 
offering his staff, said, ‘‘Put your foot on 
this bunch of heather, ma’am.”” After some 
time I succeeded. He then pulled some 
heather and brushed the black mud from 
my boots, telling me meanwhile that he 
knew the mountain well, for he tended the 
cattle here all the year round. I asked him 
if he would go up with me and show me 
the best way. From his reply I understood 
it was just what he desired. He then said, 

‘‘Always step on these tufts of heather; 
they will be sure to bear you.” 

We seemed to take so many turns I be- 
gan to doubt his knowledge, and asked, 
‘‘Why do you not go straight on?” 

He said, ‘‘This is the way the cattle go, 
and they have gone so often, they know 
best. ” 

I concurred in his opinion, and patiently 
followed him until we arrived at the point 
from which he assured me I could ‘“‘see 





powerful.” 

It was a glorious sight, to which neither 
pen nor pencil could do justice. To the 
north lay the wide, level Urrisbeg and Ur- 
rismore, spotted by almost innumerable 
lakes, On the left sending forth long irregu- 
lar tongues of land far out into the sea, and 
on the right overlooked by the range of the 
Twelve Pins, here taking shapes again new, 
the only sign of human habitation in the 
vast expanse being the village of Clifden, 
seen far in the distance. The whole formed 
a scene of strange and savage grandeur. I 
felt at last the force of the name Connemara, 
which signifies bays of the sea. Toward the 
east the mountains gave every variety of 
form and color, their rugged granite sides 
here bare and there clothed with the richest 
verdure. The gulden grain fields that occa- 
sionally shone forth upon their base looked 
like precious gems dropped in these wilds 
from the hand of civilization. To the west 
was the broad Atlantic, dotted by islands as 
far as the eye could reach. 

I began to feel the effects of my exer- 
tions, and selected a cozy nook behind a 
pile of stones—in Ireland there are so many 
stones, and people have so little to do, that 
the habit of piling them up has become a 
national peculiarity, like whittling sticks in 
America—and partook of my luncheon. I 
asked my guide of his life and hopes. He 
replied that he was an orphan, and earned 
his living as a herd, spending most of his 
time on the mountains with the cattle; but 
he was learning to read, and saving his 
earnings, such as they were, to buy books. 

‘‘And will you always bea herd?” I asked. 

‘‘No, ma’am,” he replied, ‘‘for I will go 
to America when I am big enough.” And 
mounting upon a rock above me, he point- 
ed to where the sea and sky blended into a 
silver mist. and said, ‘‘There, ma’am, is 
America.” As I looked into his handsome, 
thoughtful eyes I saw in them the hopeful 
gaze of his ancestors, who, from that same 
spot, perhaps, had pointed to where O’Brea- 
sil, the enchanted islands, lay. Is it too 
much to say that in the serious, handsome 
face and manly figure of this boy, who was 
saving pennies to pay his passage, as he 
said, to the Promised Land, I saw the fa. 
ther of a future President, or of one whose 
name would, perhaps, be a pride for Ameri- 
cans? 

Having endeavored by a sketch to repro- 
duce the singular scene afforded by the mul- 
titude of lakes below me, I prepared to de- 
scend. My guide trudged on patiently, 
carrying my basket, while I searched for 
secure footing. A sharp ledge of granite 
made such an inviting place of rest that I 
concluded to take my farewell of the scene 
before going on. While sitting there dream- 
ing of the legends of sea and land that are 
so familiar to every peasant, I descried a 

curious little cabin perched in a nook. It 
was hardly large enough for a human habit- 
ation; I therefore inferred it might be the 
winter residence of the famous good people. 
I called to Tom to ask some particulars, At 
this moment the weird figure of an old man 
clothed in rags emerged from the cabin as 
if from the bowels of the earth. As he 
stood beside his habitation it was only breast 
high. I told him I thought his habitation 
had been an abode for the fairies. He 
laughed, and said ‘‘it was not, but a very 
good warm place, God bless it!” 

‘*But surely you cannot stand up in it?” 

“There is no need, your honor, ma’am. 
I can come outside to do that, and when I 

am within I can either go to bed or sit down. 
My daughter lives with me, and she’s not 
very big; and so, you see, as far as regards 
a potato for the pot and comfortable weara 
bles, we are as well off as any of the gentry. 
For that matter, better, for nobody bothers 
us at all.” 

His wearables, by which he meant his 
clothing, were composed of scraps gathered, 
one might think, from a variety of sources. 
Ido not know whether it was because he 
had not had any one to talk to for a long 
time, or because 1 was a good listener; but 
he began with volubility and animation of 
gesture to tell me of the mountain and its 
legends. 

“‘There’s no respecting any thing in these 
times,” he said. ‘‘Would you believe it, 
that nowadays they shoot the seals off on 
the islands there as carelessly as they would 
catch herrings?” 

‘*Why is it wrong to do so?” I asked 

‘Indeed, then, it is; for, begging your 
honor’s pardon, they are just the souls of 
the departed that have to put on them shapes 
for penance, but at the end of the world 
they will get free and go among the blessed. 
They say,” he continued, ‘‘that once in every 
hundred years one of them has its natural 
form for twelve hours; that is, they lay 
aside their skins, which they must put on 
when the sun sets, and return to the water.” 

While he was talking to me I saw a head 
emerge from the little doorway. Finally 
his daughter, as I supposed she was, grew 
impatient, and came in view, spoon in hand, 
to tell the old man that his stirabout await- 
ed him. 

‘Would your honor look into the cabin, 
though it s a poor place to ask you to see?” 

Curiosity as to its structure and accom- 
modation led me to accept the invitation. It 
certainly was the smallest place two human 
beings ever contrived to exist in. A mass 
of heather and ferns was piled in one corr- 








er, which evidently served for beds; a fire 
smou'dered on some stones, and the smoke 
fouad vent through the door, there Seing 
no chimney; a pot of stirabout hung upon 
a hook secured by a rope of straw; a smal) 
stool (on which stood an ancient candle- 
stick), a curious three legged chair, a wood. 
en mug (called a mether), a basket (which 
served as a dish from which they ate their 
potatoes, and a cradle in families boasting 
of an infant), and an iron pot completed the 
list of their household goods and chatte's. 
The lover of didelots who has sought in 
Holland and Belgium, orin a shop of a 
marchand de bric-d-brac in Paris, for the 
charmingly simple and graceful objects of 
daily use belonging to the Middle Ages, 
would readily recognize the anti-types of 
candlesticks and chairs which he has en. 
countered in his researches. The pointed 
top of the candlestick forms the snuffers, 
the candle being taken from its socket, 
which is raised in order to open the apex to 
cut the wick. My host looked about him 
with a certain pride, and told me it was very 
warm and comfortable, as there were no 
windows to let the airin. The woman bent 
over the pot, saying, ‘‘He has got used to it 
now, ma’am, but we had a snug home be 

fore the famine (which seems the epoch 
from which they date all their misfortunes): 
but we were glad to get a shelter anywhere, 
and the poor man takes as much care of 
this little place as though it was a great 
house. All the family are dead or gone to 
foreign lands, and I stay to care him.’ 
Here was another evidence of the love of 
kindred, and of patience under terrible 
privations, so common in Ireland, particu- 
larly in these highlands. I reluctantly bade 
adieu to the scene and my interesting host, 
in whose humble cabin I had found so much 
true contentment, affection and hopefulness 

As I descended, my friend cried after me a 
series of good wishes. Two of them struck 
me as peculiarly beautiful: ‘‘May the smile 
of the Lord light you to glory!” ‘‘May the 
sun never be too hot nor the wind too cold 
for you!”’ 

Looking from my window next morning, 
through which came the grateful sunshine, 
I found amusement watching the bathers on 
the beach. Roundstone, like Salt Hill, near 
Galway, is much frequented during the sea- 
son by the peasantry from the interior, who 
come as regularly for their few weeks’ idling 
by the sea-side, and enjoy it quite as much, 
I doubt not, as the strictest devotees of 
fashion in other countries. The women 
and girls who were bathing en chemise, 
seemed in no wise annoyed by the admira- 
tion of the group of swains who smoked 
and commented and stared from the road. 

lidled and dreamed amid the beautiful 
scenery of this delightful town until late in 
the afternoon, when I started for Clifden, 
beneath a cloudless sky and a sun that 
had a midsummer warmth. The scenery 
through which we passed, from its wild- 
ness and strangeness, made me feel as if I 
were in dream-land instead of 1n this world. 
Stones and bog and mountain lay on either 
side, and a perfect net work of lakes en- 
compassed us, while the only sounds which 
disturbed the silence were the shrill cry of 
the curlew and the plover’s whistle. 

I permitted Flanigan to turn off from 
the direct road, as he assured me the scen- 
ery was far more picturesque. There was 
every prospect of a cloudless night; and 
as the almanac had promised us the full 
moon, I desired to enjoy the view of this 
strange scenery under its weird and mys- 
terious light. Like many of the atten- 
tions of my guide, ostensibly prompted by 
disinterested motives, I found this diver 
gence from our route, however, was in ac- 
cordance with his own interests rather 
than mine. When we arrived at a by 
road so rarely travelled that the mark of 
hoof or wheel was not discernible—a 1 
gion so desolate that it looked like one of 
the rocky wildernesses described by Dante 
—the slanting sunlight gave the scene so 
wild and sad an aspect that it affected me 
like looking in the heart-broken face of a 
human being. Flanigan pulled up, and 
asked me would I object to his going to 
the cabin abroad for a bucket of water for 
his horse. I looked in vain for the cabin 
spoken of, and, in view of lakesand streams 
in every direction, began to doubt his sani; 
ty or sobriety. 

‘‘Isn’t there water enough at every step 
for your horse, without searching an addi- 
tional bucketful elsewhere?” I asked, indig- 
nantly. ; 
“Pig true for you, ma‘am;” he replied; 
‘but, saving your presence, that water is 
colicky for the beast. And, to tell the truth, 
ma’am, there isa boy living just beyond 
where lam going for the water whom I 
have not seen these siven years, and he’s & 
second cousin of my sister-in-law’s owD 
aunt. We used to be just like brothers and 
I may never be so near again.” 

‘‘And for this you brought me out of the 
way?” I wasdetermined to make him turn 
back to the main road. 

‘By the death I owe to heaven, ‘twas 
not, ma’am!”’ 

He poured forth so many protestations, 
and called on so many saints to witness 
the disinterestedness of his motives, that 
I was disposed to relent for the sake of 
quieting him. The disagreeable part of 4 
lie is being detected in it; and as I did aot 
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desire to be on bad terms with an individ- 
ual who certainly had always shown de- 
yotion to my service, I did not insist on 
my interpretation of his conduct. 

‘Maybe yourself would like to see the 
cabin, ma’am, for it is a curious trade they 
carry on. He makes ‘stuff.’” He spoke 
below his breath, as if divulging an im- 
portant secret. 

“And what is ‘stuff?’” I asked. 

« Potheen — whiskey.” He seemed to 
taste it in imagination. “It’s a strange 
sight to see them making it in a wild place 
among the hills; and if you don't mind a 
little jolting—for it’s a frightfully rough 
road—I’ll drive there. If they should hap- 
pen to be distilling now, ’tis the purtiest 
sight ye ever saw.” I assented, and we 
pursued our way over stones and through 
pog to a cabin which lay concealed from 
view in a glen. 

Could it be possible that I heard music 
in this dreary and remote region? We 
stopped and dismounted, and as we ap- 
proached the door the merry strains from 
Irish bagpipes fell upon my ear. 

Flanigan pushed open the door and en 
tered. ‘‘God save all here!” he cried. 

AsI looked in I saw a spacious room. 
In the center a beautiful girl, with the 
large body, strong limbs, small head, and 
Grecian features that constitute the Con- 
nemara type—if I may be permitted to 
judge, they are the most beautiful women 
lever saw—was treading a measure with 
infinite grace and dignity upon the mud 
floor. An old piper gave voice to the un- 
tutored poetry of his soul through his 
pipes in an old Irish air, and by the fire- 
place sat two old men smoking. As Flan- 
igan entered, one of them sprang up, and 
dropping his pipe, cried out, ‘“‘God be good 
to us! is it Mike?” And the next moment 
they were locked in each other’s arms. 

This was apparently a comfortable house- 
hold. There was no upper story, but a 
room branched off to the right, and an- 
other to the left of the kitchen, parlor, 
and hall. There was a hen-roost in the 
corner, and the pig was outside. Upona 
barrel were bottles of whiskey and cups. 
I thought perhaps | bad arrived at! the be- 
ginning of some festivity. I found that, 
it being the home of a potheen-maker, 
they were indulging in the customary gay- 
ety attending the commencement as well 
as the termination of distilling. 

Illicit distilling, which is still extensively 
practiced in the remote parts of Ireland, 
is attended with great risk, as police and 
spies are numerous and constantly on the 
watch, and the punishments attendant 
upon conviction are very severe. The 
name of American is a passport every- 
where in Ireland, and on this occasion I 
was unreservedly admitted to the fireside 
and confidence of the potheen-maker. He 
informed me that his daughter had never 
heard the pipes before that day; that a 
piper who chanced to be passing through 
that part of the country had been detained 
to aid their merriment. Since morning she 
had been practising to the music, and had, 
untutored, arrived to the grace and precise 
movement which I had witnessed. I won- 
dered at her skill, but her father informed 
me that she had always danced ‘‘natherally.” 
She danced with her shadow, he said, when 
she went to the well; and indeed I observed 
that all her movements were full of light- 
ness and grace. 

The potheen-maker was a tall, raw- 
boned man of about fifty years, with a 
mouth made for tasting his own whiskey, 
and asearching, furtive gaze which showed 
that he loved deceit and cunning for their 
own sake. A wooden mug with a handle 
carved out of the same block—such as I 
have already indicated in another locality— 
was filled with boiling water and white, 
limpid potheen, and offered me. I re- 
coiled, thunderstruck, at such a draught; 
but understanding that, as it was consid- 
ered their most hospitable offering, to re- 
fuse would have been ungracious, I touched 
it with my lips. This wooden mether filled 
with hot water and whiskey is called the 
“screeching-hot tumbler,” and I may here 
record my judgment upon it as the most 
horrible mixture I ever tasted. They 
laughed at my wry face, and assured me 
that it was the most healthy drink in the 
world. Of the buttermilk, bread and but- 
ter offered me at the same time I partook 
with more relish, leaving Flanigan to finish 
the contents of the mether, which he did 
with a relish approaching ecstasy. 

As the still was then “running” on an 
island near by, and as it lay upon our road 
to Clifden, I consented to accompany them 
to see the process of distillation. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT, NOT A 
PRIVILEGE. 


BY WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 

The Declaration of Rights embodies ideals 
On various subjects, all directly calculated, 
if not actually intended, to incite us to the 
more and more perfect realization of a 
government based on liberty and justice. 
Though the Constitution acts as a restraint 
against improper legislation, it is a very in- 
adequate notion to consider it merely as a 
fetter. On the contrary, its great truths 





ought to make us regard it rather as a bea- 
con light for progress. 

The history of the last hundred years is 
the record of a continual struggle on the 
part of the people to conform more and 
more perfectly to their ideals, and a con 
stant progress towards that end. 

In 1780 our fathers thought people might 
very properly be compelled by law to sup- 
port some sort of public worship, and to go 
somewhere to church, and it was only after 
fifty-three years of struggle and growth that 
all such laws were deemed infringements 
of personal rights, and the voluntary sys- 
tem in matters of religion was adopted. 

Now, to what cause has this been owing, 
unless it be to the gradual unfolding of the 
ideal of our Bill of Rights, that each one 
should be allowed to worship God “‘in the 
manner and season most agreeable to the 
dictates of his own conscience,” provided 
only he does “‘not disturb the public peace 
or obstruct others in their religious wor- 
ship.” (Decl. of Rights, Articles 2 and 3, 
Amendment 11, 1833.) 

In 1780 the rights of property were espe- 
cially protected. No person could be a 
Representative who did not own a freehold 
estate worth £100, or other ratable estate of 
the value of £200; and no person could be 
a Senator who did not own a freehold estate 
of the value of £300, or personal estate of 
the value of £600; and the Governor was 
required -to own a freehold of the value of 
£1000; so that, in point of fact, the law- 
making power was placed in the hands of 
property-holders. Although the House of 
Representatives was apportioned through 
the State on the basis of ratable polls, or 
with some sort of reference to population, 
the Senate was distinctly and in terms ap- 
portioned according to the public taxes paid 
by the different districts. In other words 
the Senate was intended to, and did, repre- 
sent property in 1780. (Address of the Con- 
vention, Journal, p. 218.) 

It is plain enough to us now how contrary 
these provisions in our frame of govern- 
ment were tu the ideal contained in our 
Declaration, that all power resides in the 
people. Nevertheless, sixty years elapsed 
before the Senate was based upon popula- 
tion (Amendment 13, 1840), and ceased to 
represent property; and sixty years of ef- 
fort had to be made before we thought it 
safe to declare that ‘‘no possession of a 
freehold or of any other estate shall be re- 
quired as a qualification for holding a seat 
in either branch of the General Court.” 
(Amendment 13, 1840.) 

In 1780 voters for members of the General 
Court were required to own a freehold es- 
tate of the annual income of £3, or an estate 
of the value of £60. It took forty-one 
years before we realized the inconsistency 
of this requirement fully enough to abandon 
it. The Convention of 1820 proposed what 
is now the present rule on this subject. To 
be a voter a man must, among other things, 
have paid a State or county tax within two 
years before the date of voting, and now, 
in 1879, after the lapse of fifty-nine years 
more, we are trying to realize that even this 
small amount of taxation is inconsistent 
with our ideal, and efforts are making by 
distinguished citizens to do away wholly 
and forever with this last vestige of a prop- 
erty qualification for voting. 

To what possible cause can we attribute the 
great changes made in 1821, and that which is 
now in prospect, unless it be the gradual 
unfolding, more and more clearly, of the 
idea of our Declaration of Rights, that a 
government to be just must rest on the con- 
sent of the governed, and not merely on the 
consent of those who pay taxes? Our fath- 
ers were satisfied with giving the ballot to 
men who possessed very little property, 
even for those days. We reduced the amount 
to almost a nominal sum in 1821, and now 
talk of removing it entirely, as being of lit- 
tle pecuniary benefit to the State, but rather 
a source of corruption. The State is begin- 
ning to think to-day that every man needs 
the ballot for his protection, and that the 
poorer a man is, the more he needs the pro- 
tection. In like manner we think every 
woman needs the ballot for her protection, 
and: the poorer she is, the more sadly she 


needs it. 
Now, if it has taken us men, and the 


cause of religious liberty, fifty-three years 
of struggle before we were able to enjoy 
the measure of freedom from personal an- 
noyance and property spoliation which we 
now enjoy—if it took us men forty-one 
years to do away with the original property 
qualification for voters, and sixty-one years 
todo away with a similar qualification for 
our legislators,—why should we feel dis- 
couraged that hitherto the State has disre- 
garded the rights of women to a proper 
share in their own government? 

In 1780, in general, education was denied 
women. Now the State trusts mainly to 
women for the education of our future vot- 
ers. Wedo not trust these women, as has 
been asserted by honorable Senators, be- 
cause they can be had cheaper than men. 
On the contrary, we know very weil that 
they are fully competent to do the work 
asked from them. It is nevertheless true, 
that a woman, although she may really do 
the same good work as a man, almost never 
receives the same wages. This very com- 
mon fact, however, only shows how un- 
worthily men have exercised uncontrolled 


power, and how much Woman needs the 
ballot for her protection. 

We are able to see to-day, even more 
clearly than our fathers, the true meaning 
and force of their ideals, and, taking heart 
from their struggles and successes, we are 
content to struggle on, until all shall be 
willing to admit that a goverament which 
is declared to rest upon the consent of the 
people cannot, and ought not, longer to re- 
main in the hands of less than one-quarter 
of the people. 

Massachusetts governs more than a million 
and a half of people, a majority of whom 
are females. Every year she taxes nearly a 
hundred thousand men who have no right 
of suffrage. Only a little over forty-four 
per cent. of the whole male population are 
voters.* (Census, 1875, p. 34.) 

Now if we can find no just ground for 
the right of the State to govern us men, ex- 
cept only that we are part of the people, 
and have consented to be thus governed, 
where does the State get the right to govern 
women? When, where, and how have they 
ever consented to be governed? 

Some of us used to argue in anti-slavery 
days that South Carolina had not a republi- 
can form of government, because more than 
half the population of the State were slaves. 
What form of government shall we say 
Massachusetts has in 1879? Shall we say it 
is an aristocracy founded on birth? 

Does any one say that the government, 
though administered by only a portion of 
the men, really represents the women? The 
answer is ready. It is not true. 

Since 1857 the Senate and House have 
been apportioned according to the number 
of legal voters. (Amendments 21 and 22.) 
So that the Legislature as now constituted 
is based upon, and only represents, legal 
voters. 

We have seen that down to 1840 (Amend- 
ment 13) the House was apportioned accord 
ing to the number of ratable polls, and the 
Senate according to the amount of public 
taxes paid. From 1840 to 1857 the Senate 
and House were apportioned according to 
the number of inhabitants, or population. 
During these years, therefore, the women 
had the same sort of representation as the 
slaves used to have in Congress. The white 
men in the slave States used to have greater 
political power in Congress in consequence 
of the existence of slaves. Soin Massachu- 
setts, between 1840 and 1857 the men had 

more of representative power in the Legis- 
lature according as the number of women 
was larger or smaller in the different towns 
and cities. If we think that the slaves con- 
sented to the passage of the amended Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill (1850) because by their num- 
bers they had given the white members 
from the South the eighteen votes which 
sufficed to carry the measure (Taxation of 
Women &c., revised edition, pp. 13, 14), 
then we may consider that between 1840 
and 1857 the women of Massachusetts were 
represented by the men in those years, and 
not otherwise. 

But if the government of the State is thus 
based upon legal voters oaly; if, politically 
speaking, the existence of women is wholly 
ignored as a factor in government; if they 
really have no voice whatever in reference 
to the Constitution or the laws under which 
they live, are governed, taxed, and punished, 
—what can every fair-minded man say or 
do, except agree with Governor Talbot in 
thinking that the claims of women to the 
right of Suffrage have too firm a basis in 
natural justice to be any longer thrust light- 
ly aside? 

Let us then follow the advice of Governor 
Talbot given to-day, rather than the prac- 
tice of our fathers a hundred years ago 
Let us look at their ideal, and not their 
short-comings. Let us amend the frame of 
government so as to fully carry out the ideal 
of the Declaration of Rights, to the end 
that the peopie of the State, and not a mea- 
ger fraction of them, may really and truly 
be the source of all the power, executive, 
legislative, and judicial, which is now exer- 
cised, by conferring upon all adult citizens, 
who are able to contract, the right of Suf- 
frage, and prescribe the same qualifications 
for men and women. Let us in the light of 
facts as they now exist, not as they were in 
1780, determine what qualifications for vot- 
ing will secure the best results of the wis- 
dom and the virtue of the people, and apply 
the same rules impartially to men and wo- 
men. Only by so doing can we establish 
justice. In no other way can we preserve 
the advantages of liberty and maintain a 
free government. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SIT DOWN TU WORK. 


All women should economize their strength 
as much as possible while they are young 
and healthy, and still more if they are aged 
and feeble. One way to do this isto rest 
one set of muscles while others are in ac- 
tion. Begin early in the morning by sitting 
down to your work before becoming tired, 
and you will hold out better through the 
day. 

Place alight box in achair to make it 
high enough to sit at the table to work. You 
can iron, wash dishes, mix bread, roll out 





* Population, 1,651,912. 794,383 males, 857,529 fe- 
males, 63,146 more females than males, 449,686 ratable 
polls, 351,113 legal voters, 98,573 men who are taxed, 





and who have no right of suffrage. 


pie-crust, and many other things with far 
less fatigue than if standing. Women can- 
not keep on their feet very long at a time 
without injury to their health. All women 
who have children, whether boys or girls, 
should teach them early to aid in the kitchen. 
Boys as well as girls may be taught to 
pound out, or rub clothes, and even to wash, 
rinse and hang them up neatly. They may 
be taught to mop, scrub, and clean ceilings, 
iron their own clothes, and others, if need 
be, clean vegetables, and do many things 
about the house, and it will make better 
men of them, than if they were not taught 
to do these things. —Hattie Hopeful. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 











Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4f.m. 1ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 














Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. Firat, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will | mggenn cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 1s 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from caraing orey for years 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her a gag Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office ; er”) 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 








ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies’ furnishing goods of every kind .n improved 
makes. 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 

Boston. First Floor. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


‘Miss Bates offers the ‘‘ALpHa” a perfect fitting un- 
dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her 


New Waist 


just perfected, which is the best substitute fo1 
corsets of any waist before invented. 


Unison Corsets 


sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies to corset 
waist or “Alpha” suite at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 38 


THE NEW ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER, 


manufactured by Mrs. M. A. Kilgour, commends it- 
self at once to every lady suffering from weakness, 
ruptures or strains. ~ 

or covpabeney it has no rival, giving comfort and 
strength, ides holding the abdomen in the desired 
form. In fact, it ie a perfect corset for the hips and 
abdomen. The increasing demand for this supporter 
is sufficient proof of its value. Invalids within the 
city proper fitted at their homes without extra ch \. 
Ladies at a distance fitted with perfect accuracy by 
any | for instructions in regard to measurement. 
Price, from $2 to $5; average, $3. 


ALSO CORSETS. 


A Combination Dress-Reform Corset. This is a 
new corset, thoroughly made, filled with the purest 
and most pliable whalebone, that will not break. 
Bost adjustable. Shoulder = can be changed so 
as to make a most perfect shoulder brace when desir- 
ed. They are laced with elastic that will yield to the 
motion of the body; steels adjustable at the pleasure 
of the wearer; when worn without, the corset is soft 
and comfortable as a waist; when worn 1m, they are 
equal and, we claim, superior to any other corset 
in the market. This corset is accepted by the most 
radical patrons of the stiff, regular corsets, while all 
advocates of dress reform hail it with delight. The 
corset for misses, on the same principle, has no equal. 

Also Dress Reform Novelties, Garments, etc. For 
particulars ca] on ov address Mrs. M. A. KILGOUR. 
Combination Dress Reform Corset Co., 32 Winter 
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street, Boston, Mass., Room F up 2 flights 


Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 


PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part payment 
on the instrament, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washiagton Street, 
3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co."s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ly24 








McPHAIL & GO.. 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca. and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor, 
Essex St, 1 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 





LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH,» 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and ant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 





Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 
Snday—Dinner from 5 to 64% p.m, 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 











LIVER & STOMACH 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 
THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of our bodies is favorably acted upon by this 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 
Furniture Sale! 
A 
LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 
Lower than can be found elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 


FuU RN IT TUR EB, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 











‘UGAITAGNV HOVWOLS 














7 and 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. B and M Depot. 2m41 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness de tof the paper, must be addressed 
o Bex Boston. Remittances in Registered 

Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 

id be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are eqenesty requested to note the ex- 
iration of their no ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











OUR NEW OFFICE. 


All communications not addressed to our 
post-office box must now be sent to No. 5 
Park street, and not to No. 4, as heretofore. 

L. 6. 


++ 
> 


A NEW OFFER. 


To new subscribers who send their names 
and the regular price, $2.50, in advance, at 
any time before the first of January next, 
we will send the Woman’s JouRNAL till 
Jan. 1, 1881. We can do;,this once because 
nearly all who subscribe remain subscribers 
for years, and in this way the regular price 
is not on the whole much reduced. L. 8. 








THREE MONTHS. 


Subscribers for three months for trial, 
can at any time have the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
for sixty-five cents. L. & 


TWO STANDARDS]OFEMORALITY. 


The acceptance of {two standards of mo- 
rality, a higher one°for women and a lower 
one for men, has wrought endless wrong to 
society. 

Attention has of®late been called to these 
different standards by an article in the Na- 
tion, which justified their existence, and 
now again by the article of Francis Park- 
man against Woman Suffrage in the North 
American Review, taking,the same ground. 

This last says: ‘‘A remedy is looked for 
in achange of public opinion ‘which shall 
visit the breach of chastity with equal con- 
demnation in [men{and women.” ‘‘This 
remedy has long been urged, and probably 
at this moment there is in the world at large 
as little disposition to accept it as ever.”. . . 

**Women, and,not men, are_of necessity 
the guardians of,the integrity of the family 
and the truth of succession, with all the in- 
terests of affection, of maintenance, and of 
inheritance involved?in them.” 

This defence of unchastity in men, this 
implied libertySon their part to spoil the 
“integrity of the family” without criticism, 
contains both invitation to vice and prom- 
ise of shield from" the disgrace which at- 
taches to the same act committed by a 
woman. It; helps to perpetuate and make 
respectable the worst foe that can invade 
the sanctity of the family and the home. It 
helps to make and maintain the public sen- 
timent which holds{the highest crime a tri- 
fle when committed by men.; If the change 
in public epinion is not made which pun- 
ishes the same§ sin with the same penalty, 
whether committed by a man or by a wom- 
an, an adequate reason is found in the fact 
that the political’disfranchisement of wom- 
en deprives them of half their influence. A 
disfranchised class ‘is always a powerless 
class. Slaves were punished with great se- 
verity, and even? with death, for offences 
that were punished lightly, or not at all, if 
committed by white men. So now the law 
defines a ‘‘night-walker” to be ‘‘a woman.” 
She may be arrested, punished and impris- 
oned; but it takes no note of the half dozen 
or more mentwho walk after her. The 
woman, condemned§by the law, slinks away 
despised, while the men whom no law ar- 
rests come boldly into society. 

The helplessness, humiliation and loss to 
women which 1s, the result of their disfran- 
chisement, is nowhere more appalling or 
painful than injthe very case under consid- 
eration. ‘“The trunk tragedy” and tragedies 
whose slow misery never come to light, are 
the natural result! of different standards of 
morality for men and women. 

But it is morally certain that when wom- 
en have the powerfand the influence which 
the possession of the ballot gives, with time 
enough for their natural effect, there will 
be one standard for both sexes. It will not 
be lowered for women; but it will be ele- 
vated for men. 

Even now individual women in their own 
families establish and maintain one law of 
right for sons and daughters. A noble wom- 
an who was a good, true mother, teaching 
the laws of-rectitude to her children, coun- 
seled her son, ‘‘Never permit for yourself an 
act which you would not be willing your 
sister should commit.” 

Years after, in the tender leave-taking, 
when that son went out from the roof of his 
mother to establish his own home, he said 
to her, ‘‘Mother, you always told me never 
to do a thing which I should not be willing 

my sister should do, and I never have.” It 
was aproud and happy moment for that 








mother. The young man went to his new 
home witha heart and life as pure as the 
heart and life of the woman he had chosen 
for his wife. 

When to the teaching of such mothers is 
added ashare in making the laws and the 
power and influence implied in that posi- 
tion, there will be taught and heeded lessons 
of purity in thought and act, which like the 
Moral Law will make no distinctions on ac- 





count of sex. .-s 
oe 
CARDINAL MANNING AND WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS, 


It is curious to see the kind of foot ball 
which is made of women. All classes of 
saints and sinners are free to tell them what 
they may know and what they may do. 
There was atime when these fulminations 
had weight with women, and were a power 
to hinder. But that time has long past 
and can never return. 

When in 18387 the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional ministers of Massachusetts issued a 
Pastoral Letter warning women away from 
the platform, that Letter carried terror to 
women to such an extent that multitudes of 
them dared not even go to hear a woman 
speak. But those two fearless women, An- 
gelina Grimke and Abby Kelly, had enlist- 
ed for the freedom of the slave. Whatever 
the Pastoral Letter said, each of these wo- 
men said, ‘‘Woe is me if I fail to remember 
those in bonds as bound with them.” Those 
who saw and those who heard, found that 
no harm but only good came from their 
ministry, and the bugbear of that Letter, 
and the power of the text commanding ‘‘si- 
lence,” were gone forever. 

Dr. Clarke raised his well meant warning 
against co-education. But answering to a 
great demand for the highest education for 
tnose who hold the important posts of moth- 
er and teacher, London University, Boston 
University, and the colleges of the great 
West opened wide to women, and only the 
owls and bats hiding from the light, think 
it not best. 

And now comes Cardinal Manning, as re- 
ported in the Pilot, which says: 

The words of Cardinal Manning on any 
subject carry weight and command atten- 
tion. His Eminence recently addressed a 
large audience in Liverpool on the influence 
of women. Of all the power upon earth, 
he said, the greatest is in the hands of moth- 
ers and daughters and sisters. It is the 
power of good examples, of a good life, of 
Christian love, the persuasion of their pa- 
tience in waiting until the faults of those 
whom they try to win to better ways are 
wiped out. They can sometimes do what 

riests cannotdo. Many a man has been 

rought to Heaven and the Sacraments and 
a holy death by the influence of wife, moth- 
er, or sister. hen finishing his remarks, 
he condemned the employment of married 
women outside of their own household, 
saying that when a woman married she en- 
tered into a solemn contract fer life that she 
would give her time to her husband, her 
home, and her children, and if she did not 
do so it destroyed the whole domestic life. 

This is a last effort to keep wives under 
the dominion of the old common law, as 
the servants of their husbands. But it comes 
too late. Women whose children cry for 
bread, because drunken and loafing hus- 
bands do not work for the home, and do 
“destroy the whole domestic life,” will hear 
the cry of their children sharp and clear, 
and go out to earn the loaf which the little 
ones need. The admonition of the Cardi- 
nal will sound faint and far to the ears of 
this great army of women who must work 
out of the home to provide bread for those 
whoare in it. 

In this country it isa lost idea that a wife 
is the servant of her husband. More and 
more comes recognition of the fact that 
women are themselves the best judges of 
what they need and of what they had better 
do. More and more it becomes an imperti - 
nence to dictate to them. So long as 
Mrs. Stowe can take care of her family and 
still write ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” helping to 
put the title deed of the slave’s freedom in 
his hand, and also putting money into her 
own, neither women nor the world will care 
who says they shall not doit. The test of 
everything is in itself. 

Let Cardinal Manning admonish men who 
do not do their part to make the home what 
it ought to be, and whose neglect to provide 
compels the already over-burdened wife and 
mother to go outside of the home to work. 

L. 8. 
neni 
A MERITED TRIBUTE, 


Edward Everett Hale writing to the In- 
dependent of the great festival which the 
people of Kansas made last month to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
existence as a State, with other rare word- 
painting gives this outline sketch ot one of 
the noblest men there: 

It is a pleasure to speak of Charles Rob- 
inson, the President of the day, the father 
of Kansas, and her first governor, a man 
every way worthy of his New England an- 
cestry. He shows exactly the traits which 
Winslow and Winthrop and the best of 
those leaders showed two hundred and fifty 
years ago. It 1s delightful to see the cordi- 
ality, amounting to affection, with which he 
is met and greeted; and in the untiring spir 
it with which he has kept up the festival 
there comes out the same old pluck which 
kept up the fortunes of the settlers during 
eleven years of border war. He is still a 
young man at sixty. I cannot look on him 
without thinking of what Lord Bacon says, 








somewhere, that the greatest thing man can 
do is to be the founder of a State. As he 
looks upon his beautiful home from the 
river, or as from his home he looks across 
to the city, and sees what peace has brought 
in place of war, where courage and princi- 
ple led the way, it seems to me that he 
could preach such a sermon to our young 
fellows as no man besides can in the land. . 
. . Governor Robinson’s duty as President 
was that of welcome. With the genial 
catholicity which belungs to the make-up 
of the man, he gave its due to every element 
which has combined to make the prosperity 
of to-day. To the early Abolitionists; to 
the more practical men who accepted the 
situation and organized the Emigrant Aid 
Company; to the great host of settlers who 
burned their ships and cast the successful 
die; to the Douglas Democracy, when its 
time came; to the several Democratic gov- 
ernors, whom the Free State men captured 
in succession; and even to the border ruffi- 
ans themselves, he gave fit credit. 

Those who knew Charles Robinson in his 
old home in Worcester County, and remem 
ber his modest but firm support of what he 
believed right, while still a young man at 
his studies and later, will recognize the true 
picture drawn by Mr. Hale. The refined 
nature of the man made it impossible for him 
to push or crowd as men in political life 
often do. The place of power which he 
held sought him, and not he it, and to-day 
the great State of Kansas sets him as the 
President of her first quarter century festi- 
val. All hail to the State and the man! 

L. 8. 
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BUTTERED THEIR BISCUIT. 


At a Republican rally in Knoxville, lowa, 
there was a feast of good things. Twenty 
barrels of apples were consumed. A cow 
that weighed twelve hundred pounds was 
roasted and eaten. The ladies buttered 
eleven hundred biscuit, and there was a 
grand torch light procession. 

Now if the Iowa Republicans want to 
keep their bread buttered they would be 
wise to see toit that women who showed 
their good will in this way should have a 
chance to do what every one of them would 
be glad to do, viz., vote for the supremacy 
of the Republican party. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. L. 8. 
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WICKED WILLS. 

Often, perhaps in sheer thoughtlessness, 
men write wills which cruelly wrong the 
wife. The lowa Prohibitionist quotes two 
such wills :— 


Two old citizens—men prominent in their 
different political circles for intelligence 
and integrity—have recently died io this 
county, leaving wills that from a wife and 
-* standpoint are highly objectiona- 
able. 

The first provides that the wife shall 
have one-third of the estate ten years 
hence, provided she remains unmarried. 
The remaining two-thirds is to be divided 
poe among the eight children, five sons 
and three daughters, with the exception 
that the sons shall receive one hundred dol- 
lars each more than the daughters. 

The second gives the use of all the prop- 
erty to the wife during her lifetime, there 
being no children. The brave but feeble 
wife immediately institutes proceedings for 
her thirds but dies a few days thereafter. 
This is called protection for Woman! A 
man should scorn to place his wife in a po- 
sition that he himself would refuse to oc- 
cupy, with all the indignation of his soul. 
The joint accumulations of wedded life are 
legally secured to the husband if the wife 
dies, as she can make no will. But no mat- 
ter how much the wife may have labored 
and saved, working early and late, doing 
without money because of the querying and 
fault-tinding that she would have to en- 
counter, if she outlives her husband she 
must expect to submit to the terms of a 
legal reminder of her inequality before the 
law—a law that learned men have declared 
to be a disgrace to any civilizatiou.— Mother 
in lowa Prohibitionist. 

oe 


THOSE NAMES, 





Let the names now be sent in of women 
who have registered. Weshould like, week 
by week, to have a list for these columns. 
It will te necessary to consult both the 
books of the Assessor and of the Registrar 
or selectmen, that neither poll-tax voters 
nor those who pay taxes on property may 
be omitted. The list will be historic, and 
any time or trouble it may take to secure it, 
will be well spent. L. 8. 

oe 


CAUCUSES, 





It is important to attend at once to the 
candidates for the Legislature. The cau- 
cus is the place to do this, and well-consid- 
ered names should be carried there. 

The right men, those who will vote for 
political rights for women, should be urged 
by every man who is a Suffragist. By the 
election of enough such men, we can get 


-our measures carried. L. 8. 
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SINGULAR. 


It is a singular fact that very few native 
American women in Massachusetts have 
taken advantage of the new law permitting 
them to vote for school officers. The ma- 
jority of those oe so far are reported 
to belong to the Lrish-American element.— 
San Jose Mercury. 

The above would be singular if it were 
true. Very few foreign born women of 
any nationality have registered, perhaps on 
account of the time it takes to get natural- 
ized. We shall hope that all women will 
take enough interest in the schools to regis- 


ter and vote another year. But this year 
the majority of names of women are of na- 
tive Americars. L. 8. 
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WOMEN AT AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, 





Women have always been allowed to ex- 
hibit at agricultural fairs, but like good 
children have been allowed to be seen and 
not heard. But this year Mrs. Francis B. 
Hiller at Wilmington, Mass., spoke well, 
giving statistics of farm products. She 
urged a liberal education fcr the children 
of farmers, by schools, newspapers, and by 
actually sharing in business. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman also, was one 
day invited to address two agricultural 
fairs. Her neat and appropriate speech 
was mislaid or it should have had a place 
here. 

Sensible farmers do not object to sharing 
their festival days with women who must 
share all work days with them. So the 
world moves. L. 8. 

———— eopo —— ~— 
THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


Only small reports have reached us of 
the doings of the Women’s Congress at 
Madison, Wisconsin. The President, Mrs. 
Kate Newell Doggett, gave asharp criticisra 
of the laws which afflict wives. Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi discussed the ‘‘Physical 
basis of Mind.” Sarah Conant Ostrom read a 
plea for the healthful training of children. 
Abby W. May spoke for women on School 
Boards, with their experience in Massachu- 
setts. Mrs. Ann Mitchell Macy urged the 
need of plenty of good books for children. 
Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard’s paper recom- 
mended all girls to master some industry 
by which they could earn a living. Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells told of the industries 
already utilized by women. Mrs. Martha 
N. McKay and Dr. Julia Holmes Smith 
spoke to encourage women, especially 
Southern women to be willing to work for 
pay. 

Thus it appears that useful practical top- 
ics were chosen by this body of women. 
We shall have further report hereafter. 

L. 8. 
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WOMEN READ. 


Under the above heading Suffragists, in 
New York who mean to defeat the election 
of Robinson for Governor because he veto- 
ed the Schoo] Bill, have sent out the follow- 
ing protest: 

To the People of the State of New York: 


The undersigned, citizens of the State of 
New York, who if free todo so would ex- 
press themselves at the ballot box, but who 
by unjust and antiquated human enact- 
ments are debarred the exercise of that po- 
litical freedom whereto the right and justice 
of nature and ‘‘the God of nature” entitle 
them, take this the sole means left them by 
those unjust enactments to express them- 
selves, and on behalf of over half a million 
of disfranchised women earnestly protest 
against the proposed re#lection of Lucius 
Robinson as Governor. They say naught 
against his honor as a man, but they protest 
because when the justice of the men of the 
Empire State had wrought the passage of a 
School Bill by the Legislature, in which the 
right of women to sit on school boards was 
recognized, Lucius Robinson by his single 
objection stayed this simple act of justice, 
and by his veto kept this bill from becom. 
ing law. They therefore call on all honest, 
justand fair minded men, and on all women 
who respect themselves and dare maintain 
their rights, to do allin their power to de- 
feat the reélection of one whw has set him- 
self against the advance made by Iowa, 
Kansas, Oregon, Lllinois, Michigan, Colora- 
do, California, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, in many 
of which States Woman’s right to vote on 
School questions is also recognized. 


This is signed by Mrs. Joslyn Gage, and 
many other officers of the State, national 
and city society. 

Then follows the bill Gov. Robinson 
vetoed as follows: 


THE WOMAN’S SCHOOL BILL. 
STATE OF NEW YORK—NO, 61. 
IN SENATE, JAN. 3, 1877. 


Introduced by unanimous consent by Mr. 
Emerson--read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Literature—reported from 
said committee for the consideration of the 
Senate. 


AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE ELECTION OF 
WOMEN TO SCHOOL OFFICEs, 


The People of *the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
Sollaos: 


Section 1: Any woman of the age of 
twenty-one years and upwards, and possess- 
ing the qualifications prescrioed for men, 
shall be eligible to any office under the gen- 
eral or special School Laws of this State, 
subject to the same conditions und require- 
ments prescribed as to men. 

SECTION 2: This act shall take effect im- 
mediately. [Senate, No. 61.] L. 6,G. O. 62. 

This bill passed the Senate March 21, 
=o 19, noes 9—Senate Journal, p. 


It passed the assembly May 1, 1877—ayes 
84, noes 19 —Assembly Journal, p.1105. 

Governor Robinson vetoed this bill, May 
8, 1877.—[Senate Journal, p. 785.] 

They might have added another reason 
why women should oppose the reélection of 
Governor Robinson, viz., that he has re- 
peatedly pardoned out of the State prison 
men who were guilty of the grossest out- 
Tages upon women. 

The Suffragists of New York are right in 





their effort against his election. L. 8. 
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MEETING IN CHELSEA, 


A public meeting under the auspices of 
the Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club wil] be 


vestry of the Orthodox church, corner of 
Chestnut and Fifth streets, at half-past 
seven. Subject: ‘School Suffrage for Wo. 
men ;” speakers: Col. T. W. Higginson, of 
Cambridge; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of 
South Boston; Mr. Frank A. Hill, princi. 
pal of the Chelsea High School; Rev, A. T. 
Titsworth and Rev. C. P. H. Nason, of 
Chelsea. ; 
—_———_# oe ———___—__ 
LETTER FROM HYDE PARK. 


EpiTors JOURNAL:—You ask for statis. 
tics of the registration of women. In reply 
Isent last week one of our local papers 
containing the names of the registered wo. 
man of Hyde Park, being eighty-four, If 
the work of obtaining these signatures had 
not occurred at the hottest seasun of the 
year we have no doubt the number would 
have been much larger, as something like g 
faithful canvass might have been accom. 
plished. ; 

In the republican rally held here last Sat- 
urday evening the Hon. J. F Manning 4). 
luded to the large number of ladies regis. 
tered here and pronounced it the largest 
number in proportion yet heard from. We 
harily expected that, although the field 
watered by the self-denying labors of such 
workers as Sarah Grimke, Theodore Weld 
and the sweetly fading Angelina ought to 
yield good fruit. 

The first speaker, the governor elect, made 
no allusion to Woman or her cause in his 
speech of nearly an hour. Mr. Manning, 
however, made several friendly and appre- 
ciative remarks on women voters. That 
idea was warmly received and that freedom 
should be secured for all, black or white, 
red or yellow, so we hope for justice to 
women while we would be glad to see 
stronger assurance of it. E. H. W. 

-_""""—_r 2 0 


IS SLAVERY ABOLISHED ? 


How lacerated were the tender sensibili- 
ties of liberty-loving New England, when 
the sable-hued mothers in the Southern 
States were separated from their children 
by their inhuman masters. What storms 
of tiery indignation burst from the lips of 
her statesmen against a code that licensed 
such outrages. What denunciations from 
its pulpits upon any religion that tolerated 
such wrongs. What burning invectives 
were hurled from its press upon a civiliza- 
tion that permitted such atrocities. How 
melting was the pathos of its orators over 
the inhumanity of this barbarous system. 
What floods of sympathetic tears its people 
shed over the victims of such heartless cru- 
elty. And what glad pans of triumph awoke 
the echoes of New England’s hills and dales 
at the downfall of this iniquitous institution. 
But is slavery really abolished? To-day a 
mother is fleeing from this land of the free 
and refuge of the oppressed to find in some 
monarchical country of the old world an 
asylum denied her in this land of her birth, 
where the babes she has borne and nursed 
shall not be wrenched from her protecting 
arms by her infuriate drunken master. But 
where is now the hot indignation of New 
England's statesmen? Where the remon- 
strances of her pulpits--the invectives of 
her press—the denunciations of her orators 
and the tears of her people? All are 
strangely silent and passive. And why? 
Because the ‘‘panting fugitive” now is only 
a white woman—a New England wife and 
mother—and the laws by which her babes 
can be torn from her fond embrace were 
not enacted south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, but are New England’s own time-hon- 
ored statutes, made sacred by their age. 
And if any man weakly yielding to his hu- 
mane impulses shall dare to give aid or as- 
sistance to this fleeing, fugitive mother and 
her infants, he will do it at his peril. The 
whole vengeance of our most holy fugitive- 
wife laws will be invoked upon his devoted 
head. Do peuple seek to justify the bar- 
barity of their laws by reiterating the vile 
slanders against Mrs. Sprague? Suppose 
them true, what would be thought of a 
proposition to deprive every husband who 
was false to his marital vows of the custody 
and control of his lawful children? Ifsuch 
were done the number of half-orphaned 
children would be fearful to contemplate. 
But a wife may be pure as the Madonna— 
may be the embodiment of al! virtue and 
wisdom, but yet in this nineteenth century 
many of our States give the mother no legal 
right to her babes, but will permit any 
drunken, vicious tyrannical brute of a hus- 
hand to rob her of her offspring. 

While Mrs. Sprague with the prestige of 
her father’s great name and the influential 
friends that she may command is forced to 
expatriate herself in order to enjoy the 
rights, holiest and dearest to woman’s na- 
ture, the society of her children, well may 
we exclaim, women have no country. 
Though there were but one case of this 
kind, it should command a revision of our 
laws in the interest of humanity and justice. 
But how many thousands of wives in the 
humbler walks of life, these laws, giving the 
custody of children to the father, subject 
to a slavery and cruelty, quite as crushing 





aS was ever endured by Southern slaves, 
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am 
for they are held in bondage by chains 
stronger than iron—the instinct of maternal 
Jove, and they submit to any torture rather 
than leave their children unprotected with 
prutal fathers. How long shall our civili- 
gation be disgraced by these unjust and 
barbarous statutes! Emry P. Coiiins. 
~7o-e 


A FRIEND INDEED. 





“Enclosed you will find a post-office order 
for $25.00, to be used in behalf of the cause 
of Woman Suffrage as your judgment may 
dictate. Please accept of my heartfelt grat- 
itude for the efforts you are making in be- 
half of the cause; for only as the people ac- 
cept the idea of perfect equality will they 
realize Heaven’s choicest blessings. The 
cause is a righteous one and must prevail ” 

A. D. WEEks. 


oe 
SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 





Asociable with ‘‘The cup that cheers but 
not inebriates,” formed a part of the good 
time which the Iowa Suffrage Association 
enjoyed, and which is thus reported in the 
Jowa Register: 

Although the weather was unpropitious, 
a large number of the members and friends 
of the Woman Suffrage Association attend- 
ed in the pleasant, commodious and cheer- 
ful parlorsof Mr. and Mrs. Judge W. E. 
Miller, to welcome the delegates to the State 
Convention, and hold the quarterly tea-meet- 
ing of the Society. 

Supper was first upon the programme; 
and if any are in doubt as to whether wom- 
en who want to vote can also prepare and 
dispense viands both healthful and delicious, 
we advise them at the next opportunity to 
go and see. 

The exercises were opened and agreeably 
interspersed with music—vocal and instru 
mental. The former through the kindness 
of the Misses Young, Miller and Vose, and 
the latter by Miss Vinnedge and Mrs. Leid- 


ecka. 

The President of the evening, Mrs. E. H. 
Hunter, introduced as the first speaker the 
Rev. J. 8S. Jenckes, who, after a few courte- 
ous preliminary remarks to the Association, 
said that Woman is at a discount; and has 
been ever since our first parents left the 
beautiful garden; because the stronger arm 
of might had made what the weaker must 
receive as right. He briefly sketched the 
condition of women in the East, where he 
had himself seen near Jerusalem, a man 
holding the handles of the plow, with a 
donkey and his wife to draw it. He hastily 
noted ber improved condition as we ap- 

‘proach the higher civilizations of the West, 
through Italy, France and Germany, until 
England is reached, with its time honored 
institutions and boasted laws; where his 
knowledge of Blackstone had helped to _ re- 
veal to him the amazing injustice of English 
law in respect to the rights of married wo- 
men. A further advance had been made in 
the United States, but we still retain enough 
of injustice in our common law to render 
woman even here at a discount, and he 
would apply the remedy by giving the bal- 
lot to the good women of America. But he 
would take away the franchise from bad 
men. The learned lawyer and eloquent di- 
vine was listened to with marked attention. 

The President then introduced one whom 
she said the Women Suffragists do not hold 
at a discount, nor even at par, but at a pre- 
mium—Mrs. J. C. McKinney, of Decorah, 
who spoke in a pleasant and dignified man- 
ner of Woman’s needs, duties, and possibili- 
ties, and wished the fact impressed that 
Woman’s needs are Man’s needs; that with 
their blended interests they must rise or fall 
together. 

The ministry was well represented among 
the guests, and the tharks of the Associa- 
tion are due to Mr. and Mrs. Judge Miller 
for having kindly opened their house and 
so cordially assisted at its quarterly recep- 
tion.—lowa Register. 


oe 
A WORD TO MR. COLFAX—CONVICT LABOR. 


Mr. Colfax: 

Dear Srr:—The Cleveland Leader of 
Oct. 4,gin an article entitled ‘‘The Contract 
System of Prison Labor” makes mention 
of your presence ata county fair at Keosau- 
qua, lowa, saying Mr. Colfax handled this 
subject with his customary clearness and 
ability, and quotes: 

“| think there is nothing more certain in 
the near future than that the contract sys- 
tem of working convict labor in direct com- 
petition with honest labor, ought to be, 
must be, and will be abolished.” 

Allow me to ask your attention to anoth- 
er phase of thissubject? The family makes 
the State, for good or ill, anda large pro- 
portion of convicts leave behind them, 
wives and children in all stages of growth 
and developement to struggle in a hand-to- 
hand conflict with the exigencies of life for 
which our language has no adequate expres- 
sion, the chances being that those children 
will in their turn grow up to prey upon so- 
ciety, committing crimes and misdemeanors, 
the true fruitage of the seeds of want, igno- 
Trance and vice. 

The State being justly compensated 
through the results of the labor of convicts 
following that, if a rightful proportion of 
the over plus was set aside and properly ad- 
ministered for the food, clothing and edu- 
cational needs of such as are rightfully de- 
pendent upon those thus shut away from the 
world, with the knowledge on the part of 
the convicts that the surplus was to be so 
applied, would in most cases be the founda- 
tion of that self-respect which is the first 
integer in the developement of a true man- 
hood. Relatively, it would shift in its pro- 
portions the burdens and taxes now exacted 
for the support of those under considera- 
tion, and lighten the taxes levied for the 
support of the class that make such institu- 








tions as prisons, jails and the like, necessary 
and possible, and greatly bless the world at 
large. 

Alice Carey said it ‘‘was hard to die when 
there was so much good work to be done in 
the world”—those that are left must work 
while it is called to-day—if ripened sheaves 
are to be ready for the Lord of the harvest. 
You, fortunately, have a recognized voice 
and place in the national economy. May I 
not hope you will esteem this subject 
worthy of your serious consideration? The 
compensations it may bring in the ‘‘Here- 
after” will I trust prove to you so divine in 
their results that you will give 

“Thanks for the privilege to bless, 
By word and deed, 
The widow in her deep distress, 
The childless and the fatherless, 
The hearts that bleed.” 
Very sincerely, HELEN C. ALTON. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 6, 1879. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 
Col. T. W, Higginson is spoken of as a 
cantidate for Mayor of Cambridge. 


Ohio and Iowa on Tuesday had gone Re- 
publican by large majorities. 

The Nebraska State University has be- 
gun its autumn term with 200 students. 

Henry C. Carey died at Philadelphia, 
his native place, at the age of eighty-six. 

Mr. Faxon at his temperance festival and 
conference this week advises to vote for 
Long and Temperance. 


Mr. Leavitt Hunt, a brother of William 
M. Hunt, is about to write the life of that 
distinguished artist. 

A “Memoir of William Lloyd Garrison” is 
being prepared by his sons, for which the 
pubiic will look with much interest. 


Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘Haworth’s” which has 
been one of the leading attractions of Scrid- 
ner’s for some months, is out in book form. 


Twenty thousand children and forty 
thousand spectafors celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Baltimore pubile schools. 


Rev. Robert Coilyer preached his first 
sermon for his new church, the Church of 
the Messiah, New York, last Sunday. Seats 
and aisles were crowded. 


The promised ‘‘Life of Dr. William Ellery 
Channing,” by the Rev. Charles T. Brooks, 
of Newport, is said to be so far advanced as 
probably to be ready before Christmas. 


Rev. Caivin Stebbins, recently pastor of 
the Unitarian church at Detroit, Mich., has 
located at Andover, where he will endeavor 
to build up a Unitarian society. 

On Monday next the ‘‘ Emancipation 
Group” presented to the city by Moses Kim- 
ball will be unveiled with appropriate exer - 
cises. 

A National School of Art Wood Carving 
has been established in England to revive 
the neglected art of carving in that country. 
lt offers twelve free scholarships. 


Iowa and Rhode Island have a pleasant 
way of giving tea and making sociables at 
their quarterly regular Suffrage meetings. 
They combine the useful and the agreeable. 


The lowa Woman Suffrage Association at 
its late annual meeting reaffirmed its auxil- 
iary relation to the American Woman Suf. 
frage Association. 


Prof. H. W. Parker of the Agricultural 
College leaves this week for Grinnell Col 
lege, Ia., to resume the professorship which 
he held there before going to Amherst. 


The Boston Pilot proprietors pay another 
ten per cent dividend November 10, to de- 
positors who lost their money by the failure 
of Patrick Donahoe’s bank. 


The friends of John G. Saxe, the poet, 
will regret to hear that his eldest daughter, 
Miss Sarah E. Saxe, died at his residence in 
Brooklyn last Sunday. 


‘‘H. H.” has a new book just out. It is 
styled ‘Letters froma Cat,” and ‘is pub- 
lished by her mistress for the benefit of all 
cats and the amusement of little children.” 

Prof. Gray, it is announced, has been rec 
ognized as the original inventor of the tele- 
phone, and is to receive 20 per cent. of the 
profits from the rental of the machines in 
America. 


Another election has passed in Wyoming 
with fresh testimony in favor of the quiet, 
orderly and prompt voting of the best wom- 
en in the territory. Where is Rev. Mr 
Bliss? 


. The six men convicted of illegal voting at 
the last state election have been set at liber- 
ty, their fines having been paid by Mr. An- 
drew J. Hall, of the Butler finance commit- 
tee. 

Somerset Entertainments, Monday, Octo- 
ber 20. Mrs. \W. E. Cushing, recitationist; 
Miss Hattie Snell, soprano; Mr. Harry G. 
Snow, tenor; Miss Teresa Carreno Camp- 
bell, child violinist. 

Lasell Seminary at \uburndale has open- 
ed with so full aschvvl that the trustees 
have hired a house next door, where some 
of the teachers are to move, to give their 
present rooms to pupils. 

The ‘‘Home Protection Manual” of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union can 


+. 





be procured of J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade St., 
New York. Miss Willard is giving away 
ten thousand copies of them. 


The Quincy statue was unveiled last Sat- 
urday at one o’clock, and the address was 
delivered in the city hall yard. Mr. Ball, 
the designer of the statue, has arrived from 
Europe. 


There has been a decrease in registration 
at South Boston of 2296 within a year. 
What is the matter with the South Boston 
men that they do not value their privilege? 
Shall they be disfranchised? 


Mr. Chun Shen Yin, of the Chinese Em- 
bassy at Washington, is shortly to take the 
position of Chinese Consul at Havana. He 
is an accomplished man, and speaks English 
easily and gracefully. 

The business portion of Deadwood, D. T, 
burned recently, rendered two thousand 
people homeless, Upwards of one hundred 
and fifty buildings were swept away. The 
property loss was between $1,500,000 and 
$2,000,900. 

The ‘‘annex” for women at Harvard Col- 
lege opens with twenty candidates, students 
from Vassar, Smith and Wellesley being 
among them. This institution has no con- 
nection with the university.—Springfield 
Republican. 


The Fables of Lillie Devereux Blake, 
from the Evening Telegram are issued in a 
pamphlet and for sale. Price ten cents, 
single copy. Six dollars per hundred. Oli- 
ver J. Blaber, printer, 112 and 114 William 
street, New York. 


Why do not the Old Cambridge Republi- 
cans elect Col. Higginson representative in 
the General Court instead of talking about 
him for Mayor. We understand that Mr. 
Hale retires, and some one must be found 
to fill the vacant place.—Cambridge Tribune. 


Charles Scribner's Sons announce a work 
by Jules Verne, which is not to be an ex- 
travaganza, but a sober and veracious histo- 
ry of travelin all ages It is entitled ‘‘Ex- 
plorations of the World.” It will be finely 
illustrated, 


When Mr. Moody laid the cornerstone 
of his proposed school for girls at North- 
field the other day, he placed in the copper 
box some fine, soft specimens of flax and 
wool, carded and spun in 1820 by his 
mother, who sat near him, white-haired 
and happy. 


On the inside of this week’s issue among 
other good things are continued ‘‘Advice to 
Mothers;” ‘‘Francis Parkman against Wom- 
an Suffrage,” which should be read as a 
tonic; also the valuable paper of William 
I. Bowditch on ‘‘Woman Suffrage a Right, 
not a Privilege” is continued. 

“Good Times” edited by Mrs. M. B. C. 
Slade, and published by T. W. Bicknell at 
16 Hawley street, Boston, is full of dia- 
logues and pieces for Sunday and day 
schools, for temperance entertainments and 
for social occasions. Terms $1.00 a year, 
single copy 15 cents. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co., publish as new 
books, ‘‘Chaucer’s Poetical Works,” edited 
by Arthur Gilman; ‘‘The Bodleys Afoot,” 
the fourth of the series; ‘Old Friends and 
New,” another of Miss Jewett’s charming 
books; and a ‘Fireside Edition of Haw- 
thorne,” admirable ion size and make. 


Princess Louise has taken passage by the 
steamship Samaritan, which sails from Que- 
bec for England October 18 For some 
time past her health has not been good and 
her medical advisers have urged a change 
of air. Her Royal Highness will return to 
Canada for the opening of Parliament. 


Are women entitled to the Suffrage? We 
maintain that they are. Weclaim that all 
who are affected by the laws ought to have 
a voice in the making of the laws. A gov- 
ernment which excludes a majority of its 
citizens ,from the power to enact laws is 
not a democratic government, It isan aris- 
tocratic government. — he Comment. 


The New York Woman Suffrage Society 
of which Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage is 
President, will hold a State convention in 
Poughkeepsie on the 24th inst. The New 
York City Society sometime during the 
month will hold a mass meeting to ratify the 
nominations of such candidates as avow 
themselves for justice to women. ‘Time 
and place will be announced hereafter. 


Charles Dickens the second promisés to 
do honor to the family name. He manages 
one of the largest printing offices in London 
or in Europe. He has very successfully 
published the London Dictionary and the 
Guide to London, and is now preparing a 
Dictionary of the Thames. He inherits his 
father’s love for printing-offices and news- 
papers. 

The scorched citizens of Deadwood lost 
none of their accustomed energy in the 
fierce conflagration which destroyed their 
bustling little city a few nights ago. Al- 
ready a number of brick blocks are in rapid 
process of erection, and wagun trains of 
building materials and merchandise are 
pouring in from every quarter. The mis- 
take of building a wooden town will not be 
repeated. 


An advertisement lately in The Scientific 
American for twenty-five or thirty skilled 
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workmen, was answered by only one appli- 
cant. An application for a clerk was re- 
sponded to: by between one and two hun- 
dred, and one for a book-keeper by over 
three hundred. And yet the position of a 
skilled workman is quite as honorable, more 
remunerative, and quite as promising of 
wealth. 


Dr. Dudley A. Sargent has accepted the 
appointment of superintendent of the new 
gymnasium at Harvard College. Dr. Sar- 
gent graduated from Bowdoin, in 1872, and 
from the Yale Medical School, in 1875. He 
has made gymnastics a study, believing that 
many diseases can be overcome by ‘“‘gym- 
nastic treatment.” At Harvard he will 
have a seat in the faculty. 


The committee to procure a statue of 
Samuel Adams, have held another meeting, 
but did not arrive at any decision on the 
models already submitted to them. It is 
said that neither of the models is satisfacto- 
ry to the examiners. Why should this com- 
mittee look for models when the statue of 
Samuel Adams already made by Miss Anne 
Whitney, and now in the capital at Wash- 
ington, is all that could be desired? 


There is only one country in the world in 
which there are noilliterate people; itis the 
Sandwich Islands. The population of the 
islands is 58,000. They have 11 high edu- 
cational institutions, 169 middle public 
schools, and 43 private schools. The public 
instruction is under the supervision of a 
committee appointed by the king, and com- 
posed of five members, who serve without 
remuneration; the committee appoint a gen- 
eral inspector and a number of sub inspec- 
tors, 


At the recent convention of German- 
American teachers in Cincinnati, Mr. Schu- 
richt, of Boston, praised greatly the work 
of women teachers, and urged not only 
that girls should be given equal opportu 
nities in education, but that when they be- 
come teachers they should be placed on an 
equal footing with the men as regards 
wages, It is very seldom that a male 
teacher is heard to ask for justice in the 
matter of wages for the female teacher—the 
more honor to Mr. Schuricht. He also 
advised that women fitting themselves to 
teach should pay less attention to the clas- 
sics and higher mathematics, and more to 
those studies which relate to home and so- 
ciety. 

Cvlorado has again emphasized her indig- 
nation at being robbed of a republican rep- 
resentative in the 45th congress—Judge Bel- 
ford, whom she had placed there by 841 
majority. At the special election for su 
preme judge on Wednesday, the republican 
candidate, W. E. Beck, received about 5000 
majority. No other state officer was voted 
for. Arapahoe county, including Denver, 
elected every republican county officer, and 
so did Gilpin, Wells, and Laramie counties, 
while at Los Animas the democracy ran be- 
hind 200 votes from last year. 


But whatever difficulties the friends of 
Woman Suffrage may be obliged to over- 
come in their struggle for the right, they 
are sure of success in the end. Their first 
victory in Massachusetts is not an inconsid- 
erable one, and the privilege new accorded 
them is not to be despised because it does 
not yield all that they have claimed for 
themselves, A great responsibility is thus 
laid upon them. A great and noble charge 
has, in part, been committed to their care. 
And we trust that the first duties of this 
new work will be so wisely discharged as to 
be fruitful of good results, not only with 
reference to the matters upon which they 
are soon to act, but also in compelling the 
respect of opposers to the cause which they 
represent —Salem Observer. 

The Ute Indians attacked Maj. Thomas 
T. Thornburgh’s command at Bad Canon, 
near Milk River, Col., September 29, killed 
the major and nearly a score of other men, 
wounded about twenty-five, and killed near- 





ly all the stock. A later report received at 
Cheyenne, Wy., says that Agent Meeker 
and family and all the employés at the agen- 
cy were _ murdered, and that the agency 
buildings were destroyed. The cause of 
this outbreak seems to be that the land of 
the Utes was ploughed and appropriated by 
the whites against the protest of the Indi- 
ans. 

The Comment is the name of a four page 
weekly journal in this city, five numbers of 
which have already appeared. It is edited 
by T. B. Townsend, and is ‘‘devoted to the 
critical consideration, from an independent 
standpoint, of the political, ethical and so- 
cial questions of the day.” It is earnestly 
on the side of equal rightsfor women, The 
last number contains sharp criticism of the 
article of Francis Parkman. Dealing with 
live questions, it will make its mark. It is 
sold by A. Williams, corner Washington 
And School streets, at 50 cents a year, one 
cent a number. 

A correspondent of the Boston T'raveller 
says that in watching the Charity Kinder- 
garten she has been impressed with the 
quickness with which the most vicious chil- 
dren, those taken, in fact, from the gutter, 
become good and sweet under the benign 
influences of the Kindergarten. The first 
few days it is like a menagerie of little wild 
beasts, tearing, pounding each other, talk- 
ing profane and obscene language, rebellious 
se] fish—all the vices being displayed in min- 
iature. In a week's time order has dawned, 
for delightful occupations have chained at- 
tention, beautiful sights and sounds, and 
lovely sentiments set to music, have charm- 
ed eye and ear and heart, harmonious and 
dramatic plays have been organized, kind 
words and caresses have wakened a new 
sense of enjoyment, and in less than a month 
it is a little, orderly, docile, compliant com- 
pany, in which all are agreeable to each oth- 
er, generous to each other, forming little 
friendships,and making sacrifices. --7ribune, 

At the National Training School of Cook- 
ery in London, a distinguished professor— 
Church—is giving « series of lectures on 
“The Chemistry of Foods,” thus combin- 
ing in one course of instruction the teach- 
ing of the physiologist and chemist and the 
training of the cook. The superintendent 
of the school, seeing the need of practical 
instruction in the science of foods fur the 
pupils as well as the practical management 
of the kitchen apparatus, arranged for these 
lectures. Professor Church’s handbook, 
prepared for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at Kensington, has been a text-book 
in the schoo], and the illustrations and ex- 
periments he introduced in his lectures are 
to show by demonstration what he has ex- 
pressed in words, 

There comes news from Topeka that the 
one thing necessary for the great prosperity 
of Lawrence has been given her by the Su- 
preme Court—a free bridge! The charter 
of the bridge company expired last winter, 
but they patched up anew one, and toll has 
been collected until the present time. Law- 
rence has not subsided yet into her accus- 
tomed quietude As for Bismarck grove— 
the railroad company are already laying 
plans to improve and make more babitable 
that lovely spot. A large hotel is talked of 
as being built for another season’s use, the 
artificial lake is to be filled from the dam, 
and other improvements which will make 
it the most desirable spot in the State for 
picnics, camp-meetings and other out-door 
celebrations.—Springfield Republican. 

More than half the people of this country 
are women utterly without political rights. 
Will the Pilot and Catholic Columbian help 
to get ‘‘fair play for them?” 

“Over one-half of the number of men in 
the naval service of this country are said to 
be Catholic; still the government pays sala- 
ries to thirty-four Protestant chaplains, aud 
one Catholic priest.”—Catholic Columbian. 

The liberality and fair play of Protestant- 
ism, as shown here, speak for themselves. 
—Pilot. 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


I. 
THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


The nineteenth century will be the riddle 
of history. With its universal activity and 
universal restlessness, currents and counter- 
currents, progress and reaction; now assail- 
ing old faiths, and now patching their ven- 
erable battlements to make itself a den there; 
now proclaiming the religion of science, 
now prone before the Vatican, and now 
groveling in prehistoric superstition; attack- 
ing the foundations of modern society; de- 
nouncing medievalism and borrowing its 
rusty tools to build a new order of things— 
this nineteenth century, among its hetero 
geneous progeny has brought one to light 
that the world has not seen for many a day. 
The demand that women shall take an ac 
tive part in politics is not quite new. That 
marvelous people of antiquity, the richness 
of whose political experience matched the 
power and splendor of their intellectual and 
zxsthetic achievement, were not strangers to 
this supposed product of modern democra- 
cy. It appeared at Athens in the time of 
Aristophanes, who mocks it with not over- 
delicate satire. Much has been talked and 
written about it; yet we beg to add a few 
words more. It involves the whole ques- 
tion of the relations of men and women 
One would think that the subject to which 
men have given their chief attention since 
the world began would by this time be tol- 
erably well understood, and that little doubt 
would remain as to the nature, capacities, 
and position of women. Varieties of race, 
modes of life, degrees of barbarism or civil- 
ization, have modified their relations to the 
other sex and changed the estimate set upon 
them. But, while shading and coloring 
differ, the outlines remain the same, an- 
swering in the human race to those that 
rudely but plainly mark the relations of sex 
through all the orders of animated nature. 
Nevertheless, when one sees the vast 
changes for the better which have already 
taken place in the position of women, it is 
impossible not to hope that the future has 
still others in store. In what direction are 
we to look for them, and through what in- 
fluences? These are questions on which 
those who have at heart the welfare of 
women, in other words of all humanity, 


“have differed and will no doubt continue 


for a long time to differ. Let us hope that, 
in discussing them, the airs of benign mas- 
tery which naturally annoy women will be 
avoided on one side, and postures of antag- 
onism on both. The two sexes are one, and 
their interests are the same. 

The order of Nature is marked by a pre- 
vailing consistency. Over all her great 
fields of action, she is at one with herself, 
though irregularities and contradictions ap- 
pear in special cases. Individual men and 
women are often inharmonious in physical 
or mental structure, but it is not so with 
men as a whole, or women as a whole. The 
typical man or woman is perfectly self-con- 
sistent. The one is made for conflict— 
whether the physical conflict of actual war, 
or that sometimes no less bitter and cruel, 
of the competitions of business and ambi- 
tion. His greater stature and firmer muscles 
are matched with a sterner spirit, less ten- 
der sensibilities, and susceptible nerves, a 
ruder hardihood, and, in nearly all strongly 
masculine natures, with a certain remnant 
of primitive ferocity, which lies latent in 
the bosom of the highest civilizations and 
impels their male offspring to adventures of 
war, the chase, and travel in savage and 
perilous lands. In short, this fighting ani- 
mal is well appointed for his work, whether 
to confront his enemy in deadJy strife, or to 
battle in the interest of a purpose or an idea 
against cold, hunger, fatigue, want, oblo- 
quy, or hope deferred. And to these quali- 
ties of achievement, he joins, at least rela- 
tively, a mind governed rather by reason 
than emotion, and a deliberate and logical 
adaptation of means to ends. 

There ‘s equal harmony on the other side. 

Here, the whole nature corresponds to the 
rounded outlines and softer muscles of the 
physical frame. There is the same univers- 
al fitness to a purpose, but a widely differ- 
entone. The susceptibilities that unfit the 
typical woman for rude conflict are joined 
to high and priceless qualities, without 
which life would be a curse. Not that men 
are incapable of equal moral elevation. In 
this respect we believe that men and women 
stand, in different attitudes, on about the 
same level. Nor, because, under the inspi- 
tation of passion, men have drawn ideal 
portraits of women in prose and verse, does 
it follow that women are superior to the 
other sex. Women have admired men as 
much as men have admired women; but 
their admiration has not found the same ex- 
pression, by reason of that principle of uni- 
versal nature which makes the man the 
wooer, and not the woman. The ideal 
woman is avery noble creature, and so is 
the ideal man; and this is not the Jess true 
because the idealis not often realized in 
either case. 

It has been pretended that the distinctive 
mental qualities of women are inherited 
from ages of oppression. Never was there 
a shallower fallacy. Whatever qualities of 
& woman are transmissible by inheritance, 
may descend to all her offspring alike. The 
male infant would be as apt to receive them 


as the female. The mental qualities of the 
latter are no more results of hereditary op- 
pression than her bodily qualities. The su- 
preme law of sex has decreed that the boys 
shall be boys and that the girls shall be 
girls. The natures of the two sexes are like 
the two electricities of the magnet. Each 
needs the other, and is drawn to the other; 
and as each is emphatically masculine or 
emphatically feminine, so is the strength of 
this mutual need. 

The reciprocity bet ween the two separate 

halves of human nature extends over a wide 
field, not only in passions and emotions, but 
in the regions of moral and intellectual life. 
Most intelligent men have felt the stimulus 
and refreshment of the faculties that spring 
from the companionship of an intelligent 
and congenial woman, and which is unlike 
anything resulting from the contact of a 
male mind. It is a fructifying power, with 
which neither the world of thought nor the 
world of action could well dispense. Many 
men of the higher sort recall as an epoch in 
their lives that wonderful awakening of en- 
ergies, ambitions, and aspirations which 
comes with the first consciousness of the in- 
fluence of the other sex. Sometimes the 
change amounts to revolution in character, 
and the young man can hardly recognize 
himself in the boy of two or three years be- 
fore. The influence that begins the awak- 
ening is powerful to maintain it. Hunger, 
thirst, the instinct of self-preservation, ava- 
rice, malice, envy, and other of the lower 
motive forces, are self-sustaining. But, ex- 
cepting those that belong to the province 
of religion, the nobler desires and energies 
draw impulse and aliment from the princi- 
ple of sex. Truth itself would seem hardly 
worth the pursuit if women were not in the 
world. 

This principle of sexual reciprocity, reign- 
ing through all organized nature, except its 
lowest forms, widening and strengthening 
as the scale of being rises, and culminating 
at last in man, more intense and more com- 
prehensive in him as he is more highly and 
variously endowed than the créatures be- 
neath him—this principle is the most per- 
vading among the forces of human life. Its 
degrees of power over individuals are al- 
most infinitely various, but the whole race 
is more or less in subjection to it, or to the 
influences that rise out of it. Other forces 
may outrival it in different persons at dif- 
ferent times, but none of them has the same 
character of universality, and none is so 
prolific in results of all kinds, for evil and 
for good. It 1s the spring of the chief plea- 
sures and the chief pains of life. It fires 
the noblest ambitions, and, misplaced or 
abused, becomes the source of unspeakable 
degradation. 

What we are to observe is, that this im- 
perial and all-essential power is founded 
not on resemblances but on differences of 
nature and function. These differences are 
so great that it may be doubted if men and 
women can ever quite understand each oth- 
er. Women have a nice perception of male 
psychology in certain phases of life and 
character; but there are regions of mascu- 
line nature in which their perception is ex- 
ceedingly faint and dim, because there is 
nothing that answers to them in their own 
consciousness; and no doubt the same holds 
good of men in their comprehension of wo- 
men. It istrue that the differences between 
the sexes are not uniform indegree. There 
are masculine women and feminine men. 
But when the two thus resemble each other, 
it is, for the most part, rather through de- 
fects than positive qualities. A woman is 
called masculine oftener because sk lacks 
womanliness than because she possesses 
manliness; and a man is called feminine oft- 
ener because he lacks manliness than be- 
cause he possesses womanliness. There are 
men who, through defects of nature, are 
indifferent to the society of women; and 
there are women equally so to the society 
of men. But the ocean rolls and surges, 
though in lazy nooks and quiet bays the 
waters lie unruffied, unconscious and incred- 
ulous of the turmoil without. 

It has been said that the question of the 

rights and employment of women should 
be treated without regard to sex. Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips tells us that all those who so 
treat it are ‘‘high-minded,” and all the others 
‘Jow-minded.” It should rather be said 
that those who consider it regardless of sex 
do not consider it at all. It will not do to 
exclude from the problem the chief factor 
in it, and deal with women only as if they 
were smaller and weaker men. Yet these 
have been the tactics of the agitators for 
Woman Suffrage, and to them they mainly 
owe what little success they have had. 
Hence their extreme sensitiveness whenever 
the subject is approached on its most essen- 
tial side. If it could be treated like other 
subjects, and discussed fully and freely, the 
cause of the self-styled reformers would 
have been hopeless from the first. It is 
happy for them that the relations of women 
to society can not be so discussed without 
giving just offense. Their most important 
considerations can be touched but slightly; 
and even then offense will be taken. It is 
only for us to see that it be not taken rea- 
sonably. 

The immense disadvantages under which 
women are placed; the cruel hardship and 
injustice to which many of them are often 





subjected; the terrible and crushing penal- 


ties, sometimes grievougly disproportioned 
to the real fault, to which they are liable; 
the misery and degradation of a numerous 
class, resulting in many cases more from 
circumstance than from intrinsic viciousness 
—all these taken together form the most 
perplexing and painful problem in human 
life. A remedy is looked for in a change 
ef public opinion which shall visit the 
breach of chastity with equal condemnation 
in men and women. This remedy has long 
been urged, and probably at this moment 
there is in the world at large as little dispo- 
sition to accept it as ever. There is noth- 
ing in the case of men in the slightest de- 
gree answering to these penalties imposed 
on women, except the contempt and dis- 
grace with which every spirited people vis- 
its a display of cowardice. Fear, or the 
yielding to it, is great shame in a man, and 
none at allina woman. But the cases are 
not parallel, for a man can retrieve lust hon- 
or, and a woman can not. Whence arise 
the different values attached to the same 
virtue in men and women, and why has 
every attempt to make them equal signally 
failed? The difference is due to the struct- 
ure of civilized society, which, on both its 
political and its social side, is built on the 
family. Women, and not* men, are of ne- 
cessity the guardians of the integrity of the 
family and the truth of succession, with all 
the interests of affection, of maintenance, 
and of inheritance involved in them. Hence 
the virtue in question is far more important 
in them than in men. Some savage or bar- 
barous peoples have evaded the difficulty by 
refusing to recognize the father at all in the 
question of kinship. When the whole sys- 
tem of lineage is traced through the woman 
alone, the reason for imposing special pen- 
alties upon her ceases, for her children must 
always be legitimate. This remedy, which 
exempts the father from any obligation to 
support his children if he does not choose to 
do so, can belong only to a low state of 
barbarism, though a practical adoption of 
it has lately been proposed, professedly in 
the interest of women. Nations less bar- 
barous have tried to secure the object by 
constant watching and restriction, some- 
times amounting to actual slavery. Euro- 
pean civilization uses better and more effec- 
tive means. It establishes a standard of 
honor, and trusts women to conform to it. 
In this they are generally aided by more 
delicate sensibilities, by passivity of tem- 
perament, and by being protected from the 
countless temptations that beset every man 
who mingles much with the world. Nor 
to him is the temptation from within less 
than those from without. To impose the 
same penalties on him that are imposed on 
a woman would not only be without the 
same necessity, but would be a far greater 


hardship. 
Whatever liberty the best civilization may 


accord to women, they must always be sub- 
ject to restrictions unknown to the other 
sex, and they can never dispense with the 
protecting influences which society throws 
about them. A man, in lonely places, has 
nothing to lose but life and property; and 
he has nerve and muscles to defend them. 
He is free to go whither he pleases, and run 
what risks he pleases. Without a radical 
change in human nature, of which the world 
has never given the faintest sign, women 
can not be equally emancipated. It is not 
a question of custom, hubit, or public opin- 
ion; but of an all-pervading force, always 
formidable in the vast number of men in 
whom it is not controlled by higher forces. 
A woman is subject, also, to many other re- 
strictions, more or less stringent, necessary 
to the maintenance of self-respect and the 
respect of others, and yet placing her ata 
disadvantage, as compared to men, in the 
active work of the world. All this is mere 
truism, but the plainest truism may be ig- 
nored in the interest of a theory ora ‘‘cause.”” 

Again, everybody knows that the physi- 
cal and mental constitution of woman is 
more delicate than in the other sex; and, 
we may add, the relations between mind 
and body more intimate and subtile. It is 
true that they are abundantly so in men; but 
their harder organism is neither so sensitive 
to disturbing influences nor subject to so 
many of them. 

It is these and other inherent conditions, 
joined to the engrossing nature of a woman’s 
special functions, that have determined 
through all time her relative position. What 
we have just said—and we might have said 
much more—is meant as a reminder that 
her greatest limitations are not of human 
origin. Men did not not make them, and 
they can not unmakethem. Through them, 
God and Nature have ordained that those 
subject to them shall not be forced to join 
in the harsh conflicts of the world militant. 
It is folly to ignore them, or try to counter- 
act them by political and social quackery. 
They set at naught legislatures and peoples. 

Notwithstanding limitations on one side 
and comparative freedom on the other, it 
would not be safe to say that the allotment of 
happiness to the two sexes is unequal. The 
life of men, like that of women, has its own 
hardships—the deadly strain of fierce com- 
petition, exhaustion without possibility of 
rest, heavy responsibilities, agonies of sus- 
pense and ruin. Aside from the low state 
of health of women in some civilized coun- 
tries, and in Ameriea above all, it is likely 





that, on the whole, they have about the 





same share as men in the enjoyment of life. 
It is among those who have no part in the 
occupations and duties of the rest of their 
sex that one is most apt to find that morbid 
introversion, those restless cravings, that 
vague but torturing sense of destinies unful- 
filled, and activities without an object, 
which rarely receive much pity, but per- 
haps deserve it as much as any of the more 
positive woes. There is no misery like the 
misery of vacuum. But among all the 
causes of female unhappiness, and involving 
and aggravating all the rest, there is none 
more fruitful of tribulation than ill health, 
which, in American women, brings with it 
disabilities equal, probably, to all the rest 
together. If our women are to rise to the 
height of their capacities, the first and in- 
dispensable requisite is physical regeuera- 
tion. 

It is the interest of menin general that 
women should reach their best development, 


just as it is the interest of individual men | 


that those with whom they associate should 
be refined, instructed, intelligent, and high- 
minded. The question is only of means. 

There is a universal law of growth’ and 
achievement. The man who knows himself, 
understands his own powers and aptitudes, 
forms purposes in accord with them, and 
pursues these purposes steadily, is the man 
of success. He who takes no account of 
his own nature, makes his will the father 
of his thought, shuts his eyes to unwel- 
come truths, places himself in false posi- 
tions, and turns from the good within his 
reach to strain after the unattainable, is pre- 
destined to vexation and failure. Every 
one has his place in the world, and the wise 
and fortunate find it. As it is with men, 
so, in a measure, it is with women; and as 
it is with men and women as individuals, 
so it is with men asa whole, and women asa 
whole. One must make Nature an ally and 
not anenemy, for the strife is unequal. 
The palm will not grow in the soil and cli- 
mate of the pine. 

Most metaphors express more or less than 
the truth; and so does this. Between the 
life for which men alone are fit and that for 
which women alone are fit there lies a re- 
gion where both may prosper. They may 
pursue the same objects, though seldom in 
precisely the same way, or with exactly the 
same results. In some employments women, 
with equal application and persistency, 
would certainly have an advantage. We 
do not mean to consider the relative intel- 
lectual power of the sexes. It is enough 
for our purpose to remember that the fac- 
ulties of the two are exercised under differ- 
ent physical and moral conditions, which 
modify their action. 

It is often and most justly said that the 
intellectual growth of the country bears no 
proportion to its material progress. The 
drift toward pursuits called practical is so 
strong that it carries with it nearly all the 
best male talent. The rush and whirl of 
business catches the men as in a maelstrom, 
and, if it sharpens and invigorates some of 
their powers, it dwarfs others, and narrows 
the mental horizon. Women are free from 
these disadvantages. Many of them have 
abundant leisure and opportunities of cul- 
ture better than the best within the reach 
of men on this continent forty years ago. 
Their sex is itself a power if they use it 
rightly. They can, if they will, create and 
maintain higher standards of thought and 
purpose, raise the whole tone of national 
life, and give our civilization the fullness 
that it lacks; for, if they raise themselves, 
they willinfallibly raise the men with them. 
But they will not do it by frothy declama- 
tion on platforms, or flooding the bookstalls 
with sensation stories, any more than by 
those other trivialities which professional 
female reformers denounce. Nor will they 
do it by trying to forget that they are wo- 
men. 

There is a strange want of dignity in the 
attitude of some of these reformers toward 
the question of the relations of their sex to 
society. Instead of claiming for them what 
is theirs, a nature of their own, with laws 
of its own, and a high capacity of independ- 
ent development, they propose, as the aim 
of their ambition, the imitation of men. 
The position in which they try to place wo- 
men may be said to answer to that of a col- 
ony toits metropolis; a provincialism which 
can not disappear till the colony learns the 
nature of its own worth, and accepts the 
conditions of its own vitality. Till then, 
its attitude is a continual admission of infe- 
riority. 

There is no country in which women en- 
joy such large and various liberty as with 
us; but it would be bold to say that Ameri- 
can women, as a whole, are superior to 
those of other leading nations. In spite of 
their advantages, a vast proportion of them 
fall immeasurably short of the influence and 
consideration that ought to belong to them. 
We would by no means be understood to 
intimate that this is a consequence of liber- 
ty. It proceeds from a variety of causes, 
some of which act injuriously on men also; 
and foremost among them isan overstrained 
and morbid activity, and incessant ten- 
sion of nerves, bred partly by climate, but 
incomparably more by the peculiar social 
conditions of a country where all kinds of 


_competition, spurred by all kinds of stimu- 


lus, keep mind and body always on the 
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stretch. The men feel them inthe struggles 
of active life; the women in the ambitions 
anxieties, and worries of a social existence. 
where emulation prevails from the highest 
to the lowest. And they, as the more sus- 
ceptible and more easily deranged, suffer 
more than the men. 

To reach the best results there must bea 
harmony and balance between body and 
mind, which can only come by giving its 
due exercise to each. In an athlete, who 
devotes his life to nothing but athletics, the 
muscles and sinews thrive at the expense of 
the mental faculties; but, in a man or wo. 
man whose brain is overwrought, whether 
by important matters or by trifles, the body 
suffers without profit to mind; for the abused 
physical nature quickly reacts on the men. 
tal, and both are impaired together. Worn 
as so many of our women are by this mor. 
bid action and reaction of body and mind 
itis impossible for them to reach that full 
womanhood than which the world has noth. 
ing more beneficent or more noble. 

In this condition of things, what do cer- 
tain women demand for the good of their 
sex? To add to the excitements that are 
wasting them other and greater excitements, 
and to cares too much for their strength 
other and greater cares. Because they can 
not do their own work, to require them to 
add to it the work of men, and launch them 
into the turmoil where the most robust 
sometimes fail. It is much as if a man ina 
state of nervous exhaustion were told by his 
physician to enter at once for a foot-race or 
a boxing-match.—North American Review. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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PIKE'S PEAK SIGNAL STATION, 





About six years ago the United States sig- 
nal service station was established on the 
summit of Pike’s Peak, 14,336 feet above the 
sealevel. It is the highest, and is now con- 
sidered one of the most important stations 
on the globe, especially for the study cf 
astronomy and meteorology. The rarity 
of the atmosphere at this high altitude 
gives a remarkable brilliancy and clearness 
to the stars and all the heavenly bodies, 
On the highest point of the summit stands 
the signal staticn, a one-story building, 
24 by 30 feet, containing four rooms—offi. 
cers’ room, kitchen, storeroom and wood- 
room. The station is now in charge of 
Officers Sweeney, Choate, and Blake. Usu- 
ally two officers are at the station on the 
summit, and one here to receive the reports 
per telegraph and transmit them to the de- 
partment at Washington. Four regular 
observations are taken daily at the appointed 
minute, and every particular in regard to 
wind and weather is carefully recorded, 
such as direction and velocity of the wind, 
highest range and mean lowest barometer 
and thermometer, mean humidity, number 
of clear, fair, cloudy, and foggy days, rain- 
fall, snowfall, etc. In case of unusual 
storms in any part of the country extra ob- 
servations are taken at any hour of the day 
or night and reported at headquarters, 
There are only two seasons in the year on 
the peak; summer—August and September 
—all the rest grim winter. The highest 
thermometer during summer is about 50 
degrees, and no night passes without the 
formation of ice. The coldest weather the 
past winter was 37 degrees belowzero. The 
swiftest velocity of the wind was 106 miles 
per hour, which is but a gentle zephyr when 
compared with the fierce blasts of old Bore- 
as whistling over Mount Washington, N.H., 
at the rate of nearly 200 miles per hour. 
From June until November the summit is 
accessible—not without much fatigue and 
difficulty—on foot or on the back of an 
Indian pony or donkey, and parties of from 
five to ten, and sometimes more, go up al- 
most daily, among them not a few ladies. 
The officers go up and down every two or 
three weeks during the winter on Norwe- 
gian snow-shoes, twelve feet long. Thunder 
storms on the peak are alarmingly terrific. 
The atmosphere is highly charged with elec- 
tricity and at times the whole mountain-top 
appears like one immense sheet of flame. 
The supplis for the station, consisting of 
about 3,000 pounds of provisions and family 
stores, also twenty-five cords of wood, are 
carried up-in summer on the backs of the 
little, sure-footed donkeys, in loads of about 
200 pounds. Wood is cut at the timber 
line about three miles from the summit, 
and it cost $18 per cord delivered at the 
station. 
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ANECDOTE OF RACHEL. 


Mr. Borthwick, proprietor of the Morn- 
ing Post, has, during the last quarter of 
century, been acquainted with every celeb- 
rity in London and Paris, from Lord Palm- 
erston to the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
from Rachel to Sara Bernhardt. Of the 
first-named Jewish actress he saw a great 
deal and heard much from her own lips of 
the straitened circumstances of her early 
life. Rachel and all her family tramped 
the whole way from Strasburg to Paris and 
herded together in a miserable garret in the 
foulest quarter of that gay capital, namely, 
the Isle of the City. Here the future. trage- 
dian starved in such literal earnest that on 
One occasion she and a street cur fought 
over a bone which had still some scraps of 
meat adhering to it. To her dying day 
Rachel bore on her cheek the scar of the 
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savage bite she received in that encounter. 
When she had become rich and famous she 
was not ashamed—as indeed why should 
she be?—to point out to her English friend 
the squalid staircase up which years before, 
it had been her daily task to carry water 
trom story to story.—London Letter. 
oer 
HELP TO MOTHERS—THE THROAT—NO. 3. 
[CONCLUDED. } 





More important still is it to observe the 
condition of the back part of the mouth and 
the throat Reddened and swollen gums, 
swollen tonsils, prolonged uvula are all 
well-known, and these inflammations gener- 
ally pass off without serious danger to the 
child, although sometimes accompanied by 
considerable fever. 

Sometimes, however, there is formed on 

the gums, the tonsils, the back walls of the 
throat, and on the tongue, a grayish-white 
coating—there exists no longer a simple 
throat-inflammation, but diptheria, one of the 
most deceptive diseases, and above all dang- 
erous to children. It is so natural whenever 
a mother notices that swallowing causes 
pain to an infant, that it grasps its neck, or 
that the voice hasa nasal sound, that she 
should open its mouth and see for herself 
whether anything suspicious is to be found 
in mouth or throat. I know very well that 
with many children this is no easy task, and 
we often hear the excuse from mothers for 
their neglect that the child would not open 
its mouth. Believe me that many an old 
physician feels his blood growing hot when 
the strife with such a littletrebel begins; 
there he stands, perfectly helpless defore 
the struggling hands and trampling feet, 
the clenched teeth, and the cries of anger 
and pain; or if he will do his duty he sees 
himself compelled to use force, vyhich in a 
stranger is never forgiven by the child, and 
often with difficulty by the mother; and the 
consequence is the daily repetition of this 
unpleasant scene. Had the mother, in whose 
love the child has full confidence, accustom- 
el it through persuasion or through disci- 
pline, to allow the necessary inspection of 
the throat, the physician would have a 
lighter task. And here, from the stand- 
point of the practising physician, I cannot 
refrain from referring to the evils which 
the principle, or rather want of principle, 
in the educational methods of to-day, is pro- 
ducing. The child shall be as little as pos- 
sible restrained, that his character may de- 
velope freely and his individuality not be 
destroyed, in the hope that with a more de 
veloped reason he will lead his inclinations 
and will in the right path. I will not here 
inquire in how many cases this argument is 
seriously believed, and also not, whether it 
is logically correct; but only will emphasize 
this fact, that just in case of sickness, the 
obstinacy and disobedience of children can 
drive parents and doctors to despair. Ac: 
cording to my conviction, not a few chil 
dren die, because through a want of the 
habit of obedience, a timely recognition of 
the disease and the application of necessary 
remedies were made impossible. Every 
spoonful of medicine, cold bandage, or ex- 
amination of the chest or the throat, brings 
them into such a condition, that a doctor 
must seriously ask himself, whether through 
the excitement produced there is not more 
injury done than benefit through the means 
used, added to this the shock to the family, 
who find it so painful that ‘‘the poor child 
must be so tortured,” and who, if death en- 
sues, do not hesitate for a moment to throw 
the blame upon the remedies which the 
“poor child” so unwillingly took—one can 
understand, that in such circumstances a 
physician can reach the point of omitting 
what he in truth regards as his duty. 

Externally we must notice the conditions 
of the throat-glands below the corner of the 
jaw. A sudden swelling of these with con- 
siderable pain often occurs in the course of 
diseases of the throat, often also in connec- 
tion with a swelling of the saliva-glands in 
front of the ear. 

A long-continued painless swelling of the 
throat-glands, frequently accompanied with 
the before mentioned thick nose and tenden- 
cy to eruptions, marks an anomaly in the 
constitution, and demands medical advice. 
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IN THE NORTH OF NORWAY. 


The journey along the coast of Norway 
is most remarkable. The whole east coast 
is a suecession of rocks. I did not see one 
mile of sandy shore. These cliffs are of 
various heights. They rise, sometimes grad- 
ually, sometimes almost perpendicularly, for 
thousands of feet. Off the coast there is a 
series of rocky islets extending the whole 
distance, of all sizes, shapes, and elevations. 
During nearly the whole voyage our course 
was between the coast and these islands, 
which acted as a breakwater, so that we 
seemed to be steaming along a river, or 
rather through a succession of lakes. Our 
route so wound among the islands {that we 
could not tell where we entered or how we 
should go out. It was a wonderful, ever- 
changing panorama, such as I had never 
before seen and know I can see nowhere 
else. The Loffoden Isles, thousands of rocks 
rising out of the sea, were especially re- 
markable, and here I might add that the 
Maelstrom is simply a’ violent rush of the 
tide between two of these rocky islands, 
and its terrors are almost entirely imaginary. 





At Bergen we had so much light all night 
that I could see to read at midnight. As 
we pushed on it grew lighter, until we en- 
tered the Arctic circles and for weeks knew 
no darkness. Day and night were confused. 

At last we reached Hammerfest, the most 
northern town in the world, and thence 
started for the North cape, which is ninety 
miles further. By a happy coincidence we 
reached it at 11 o’clock on the night of July 
3. When midnight came we celebrated the 
Fourth of July—there were ten Americans 
of us--in true American style. We had 
guns fired, champagne was drank, toasts 
given, speeches made, and an American 
flag, the handiwork of the American ladies 
on board the steamer, was unfurled on the 
top of the cape—a rock rising almost per- 
pendicularly a thousand feet. Our fire- 
works were the midnight sun shining on us 
with duzzling brightness. I wonder if the 
Fourth was ever celebrated before so far 
north. We certainly were far in advance 
of America in the matter of time, as mid- 
night had not arrived with you till seven 
hours afterward. We looked out on the 
Arctic ocean, dashing on the rocks at our 
feet, an ocean so many have tried to cross 
to the North pole, and thus far in vain. 
Our latitude, over 71 degrees, was far north 
of Iceland, and, thanks to the Gulf Stream, 
north of the inhabited part of Greenland. 

I like the Norwegians; I have seen much 
of them, having for that purpose travelled 
very slowly, and learned enough of the lan- 
guage to talk with them. They are the 
most honest people I have ever known. 
Doors are rarely locked, yet all property is 
safe. All can read and write. Probably 
no country in the world has such uniformity 
in religion. All are Lutherans, and I was 
told that 99-100 at least of the adults belong 
to the church. The Catholics go every- 
where, but there are only four small socie- 
ties in Norway, and those mainly made up 
of foreigners.—Norway Correspondence Chi. 
cago Times. 





*o- 
A WOMAN IN A RUSSIAN PRISON. 


The following is translated from a Rus- 
sian newspaper, published in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, and edited by a former professor in 
Kiev University, Russia. The date of the 
article is August 24. 

Will not the admiration of women teach- 
ers be excited for their brave colleague, who 
suffered thus under the horrors of Russian 
despotism, simply because she tried to ele- 
vate the poor children of her district? And 
shall we not all learn to prize higher still 
our own form of government, and become 
more earnest in our desire to understand it 
better through participation in its obliga- 
tions, and not let timidity or love of ease 
induce us to hold cowardly back from our 
opportunities? 

Olympia Kasiero opened, in 1877, in the 
district of Wolotschok, Government Twer, 
Russia, a common school, in which for two 
years she taught without pay, poor children 
of the peasants. On the 16th of last June 
she was suddenly, without any cause, ar- 
rested and thrown into prison. She writes 
to a friend as follows:— 

“After having lain in the prison of Wolot- 
schok several days, Somov, Governor of 
Twer, came one day into my cell, and in- 
formed me of the reason for my arrest. 
According to him my crime consisted in 
having instructed peasant-children, which is 
only allowed to a man-teacher, appointed by 
government; and in having sailed fifteen 
years ago in a boat with some students. For 
these crimes I was to be sent out of the 
country. From Wolotschok I was brought 
to St. Petersburg, and kept a week there in 
prison. With fifty other prisoners, 1 was 
then brought to Wilna; from the railroad 
station we were here conducted late in the 
evening to the jail, and were kept the whole 
night under a pouring rain, in the open 
court-yard of the jail, without any shelter. 
The next day we were taken intoa perfectly 
dark corridor and here examined. We wo- 
men also were examined by gendarmes, 
who allowed themselves the grossest liber- 
ties with us. When one of the women pro- 
tested against this she received a blow which 
brought blood, and was kicked beside. 
Amidst the general laughter and mockery 
of the soldiers, the examination continued 
for several hours. I fell in a fainting-fit, 
and when I regained my consciousness was 
lying between two degraded women who 
tried to console me. They were under ar- 
rest as thieves. We were now hand cuffed 
and brought to Kowno. In the woman’s 
prison here we were received by a woman- 
overseer, who threatered to break in the 
teeth of any one, who should dare while in 
prison, to read or write anything. Here 
for a whole week I was confined with crim. 
inals only, murderers and thieves. We re- 
ceived the scantiest allowance of food. In 
consequence of hunger I at last became 
sick. One of the prisoners gave mea bit 
of bread, upon which the overseer rushed 
towards me, and poured out such a torrent 
of abusive words, as one hardly hears from 
a drunken woman’s mouth. At the end of 
the week we were again hand cuffed and 
left Kownoonfoot. After amarch of hours 
I explained to the leaders that I could go 
no farther, upon which they replied, ““‘We 
will drive you, bitch!” After three days’ 
march, we reached Mariawpol; my feet 





were full of wounds; in my shoes the blood 
flowed. 1 was brought to the chief of this 
station to whom I complained of my suffer- 
ings; to which he replied: ‘‘You have stood 
it three days, you can hold out the fourth.” 
On the fourth day we came to Wolkowyski, 
from which place we were to be sent over 
the boundary to Prussia. Meanwhile we 
were all, men and women, confined together 
in one room. There was given us no bench, 
no chair, not even a little straw; we all lay 
on the dirty floor. The stench and the ver- 
min were intolerable. At night there were 
brought into the same room public women 
picked up on the street, drunkards, thieves, 
and even a naked, insane man. The pris- 
oners teased and enraged the poor madman, 
who foaming at the mouth, threw himself 
wildly about the room, striking furiously 
every one in his way. 

“From here I wrote to General Gurko a 
petition for liberation from my fearful posi- 
tion, and the overseer of the prison received 
an order to send me at once over the Prus- 
sian boundary. In Eydkuhnen I was de- 
tivered to the Prussian police who at once 
set me free. I left immediately for Paris, 
and from there came to Geneva.” 

JULIA A. SPRAGUE. 


HUMOROUS. 

A man re membered.—One with a wood- 
en leg. 

An Irishman has wittily remarked that 
Dennis Kearny is a workingman who does 


nothing. There are a great many pretend- 
ers of that sort. 





If the sun were not broiling, and the sand 
didn’t get into the salad, and the rocks 
were soft and smooth, and there were no 
hornets, and Gue hadn’t to go three-quar- 
ters of a mile for water, what a tame affair 
a pic-nic would be! 


Dr. Byles’s wit once met with a severe 
retort. Encountering a lady who, having 
declined an offer of marriage from the Doc- 
tor, had married a gentleman of the name 
of Quincy, he said: ‘So, madam, it ap- 
pears you prefer quincy to biles.” ‘*Yes,” 
she replied, ‘‘for if there had been anything 
worse than biles God would have afflicted 
Job with it.” 


Apropos of pronunciation, the Court Jour- 
nal has the following: In the course of an 
argument, a barrister recently remarked, 
“What does Kitty say?” ‘‘Who’s Kitty?” 
said the magistrate—‘‘your wife?” ‘‘Sir, I 
mean Kitty, the celebrated lawyer.” ‘“‘Oh,” 
said the magistrate, “I suspect you mean 
Mr. Chitty, the author of the great work on 
pleading.” “I do, Sir; but Chitty is an Ital- 
ian name, and ought to be pronounced Kit- 
ty.” 





GRAND OPENING 


—OF— 


Fine Boots and Shoes 


—AT— 


23 TREMONT ROW. 


EDWARD P. WHITE 


Has now in stock a most complete assortment of FINE 
BOOTS, SHOES and SLIPPERS for Fall and Winter 
wear. In our 


GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT 


we have all the leading styles in Congress, Lace ard 
Button; also Calf-leg Boots in London and French 
toes, with or without Tips, Machine and Hand Sew- 
ed, Single and Double Soles for Dress or Street wear, 
in Calf and English Grain, French Enamelled Leath- 
er, etc. These goods are made especially to our or- 
der by the leading manufacturers of New England 
and New Jersey. We are also prepared to show the 
Finest Line of Gents’ Hand wrought Slippers in Vel- 
vet and Beaver to be found in the city. The above 
are the newest designs, and well worthy of inspection. 
Also a great variety of Patent Leather, Calf, Mat and 
French Kid Pumps for Full-dress occasions. Our. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 


Embraces ail the leading styles in Pebble and Straight- 
grain Goat, Double and Half-double Sole for street 
wear; Fine French Kid Button or Side-Lace Opera 
or Box-toe or Plain French, with or without French 
Heels for Dress. We are prepared to state that we 
have the finest styles and most complete assortment 
of Ladies’ Slippers, Newport Ties and Button Shoes 
to be found in New England. We are the only House 
who can and will sel! a Ladies’ French Imported Pat- 
tern Slipper in Blue and Cherry inlaid for $1.50; 
Ladies’ Curacoa Kid Three-strap Velvet-trimmed 
Slips, $1.50; French Kid Opera Slips, $1.50; Ladies’ 
French Kid Opera Newport Ties, $1.75. In the 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S ‘DE- 
PARTMENT 


Our stock embraces all the different kinds in Calf, 
Goat, Kid, either for Dress or Schoo] wear. Our 
School Boots are a Specialty, being made of Fine 
French Calf with Heavy Double Soles and Low Broad 
Heels, and warranted to stand the wear and tear that 
such goods are daily subjected to. We have also a 
Fine Tampico Pebble Goat, made with the Sole- 
leather Tip. New York make, $2 for Misses’ and $1,50 
for Child’s sizes, in all the different widths, from slim 
to full. Our e 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ DEPART- 
MENT 


is also complete. Among the many kinds are the 

Boys’ and Youths’ Calf and Heavy English-Grain 

Tap-Sole Bale, and Fine Calf Button for Drese wear. 
4w4l 


Jules Verne’s Last and Best. 
The Tribulations of a Chinaman in 
China. 


Just issued in Paris, and translated from the French 
by Miss Virginia Cuampiin. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 


50 cents. 
“A wealthy and wonderfully healthy young Nabob 
of China is made the subject of these “Tribulations,’ 
and in his inimitable and graphic style the peculiar 
writer portrays their humorous effect. The book is 
intensely interesting and amusing; many of the pop- 
ular features of the day, such as the Phonograph, 
Captain Boyton in his Rubber Suit, Life Insurance 
Companies, Banking Speculations, Advertising 
Schemes and various other eccentricities of the times, 
being woven into the narrative.” 


MR. PHILLIPS'S GONENESS. 


A tale of wedded love. By James M. Bartey. “The 
Danbury News Man.” Author of England from a 
Back Window,” “They All do It,” “Life in Dan- 
bury,” etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, without mon- 
ey or the assistance of friends. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

In Press for early issue. 


“ 2 s ” 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Fericta HEMANS. 
With full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 
gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 

“NEARER MY Gop TO THEE.”’ “On, WHy sHoULD 
THE Spirit OF MORTAL BE ProvuD.” “ABIDE 
with Me.” ‘Rock or AGEs.” 


The Vagabonds. 


By J.'T. Trowsripee. A presentation edition of 
this popular poem. With illustrations by F. 0, C. 
DaRLey. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NATHANIEL H. Bisnor, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” etc. 

Camps in the Caribbees. 
A naturalist’s adventures and discoveries in the 
West India Islands. By Frep A. OBER. 


Room for One More. 
By Mary THacner Hieeinson. With full page 
illustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 16mo, cloth. 
Young Joe, and Other Boys, 
By J. T, TROWBRIDGE. 16mo, illustrated. 
Roderick Ashcourt. 
By Danie. Wise, D. D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 
rag being the third volume of the Winwood 
lift Stories. 
Going South; 
OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST 
By OLiver Optic; being the fourth volume of the 
Movell Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50, 
agellan ; 
OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow.e; being the third in 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H. W. 
FroNncuH. 
Shakspeare: 


A Biographic “sthetic Study. By Gro. H. CaL- 


VERT. 
Short Studies of American Authors. 
By T, W. Hiaernson. . 
Practical Hints on Wood Engravin " 


For the instruction of Reviewers and the Public. 
By W. J. Linton. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 





LEE & SHEPARD, 


____ PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
New Operas ! 
Carmen. Opera by Bizet ........... $2.00 


Carmen is an Opera that has greteaty and surely 
won its way to a great apogee O Although the 
book is large, in fact what one might call a “four 
dollar book,”’ it is got up in elegant style with music 
and a:! the words, English and foreign, for $2.00. 


F atinitza. Opera by Suppe... ... $2.00 


Splendid new Opera that is a decided success. A 
large, fine book, with English and foreign words, and 
the opera in every way complete, for a low price. 


Doctor of Alcantara, » 


BN » 9 50nc0ecnensysendonearaiy caves .cas 1.50 
A famous opera, now brought by the popular price, 
within the reach of all. Orchestral parts $15.00. 


Bells of Corneville, » ”™- 


quctte, (nearly ready),.................. $1.50 
A great success This. with the ‘‘Doctor” and the 
“Sorcerer’’ ($1.00) are well worth adopting by compa- 
nies who have finished Pinafore, (still selling well 
for 50 cents) and who are looking out for new an 
easy operas, 





Remember our first class Singing School and Choir 
Books, Voice of Worship and The Temple, 
each $9.00 per dozen or $1.00 each. Send for copies. 
Also always remember the Musical Record, 
published weekly. It keeps you well posted as to 
musical matters, gives six or seven pages of music per 
week and costs but $2.00 per year! 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


THE 


NOVELTY AN 
CONVENIENCE 


of the arrangement of the fine stock of 


BOOKS 


displayed at 


THE OLD SOUTH BOOKSTORE, 


in sections plainly marked according to prices 
ranging from 


25 cts. to $3.00, 


to please the public. Buyers make their selections at 
their leisure. The consolidation of the best portion 
of three insolvent estates (A. W. Lovering’s, Dustin, 
Gilman & Co.,and Samuel Walker's), purchased at 
less than cost of manufacture, enables the proprietors 
to put upon their 
25c,, 50c., 75c, and one dollar shelves 

books originally published at prices varying from $1 
to $3 each. 


EXAMINE AND BUY 
before the Holiday rush begins. 


“OLD SOUTH” BOOKSTORE, 


303 & 305 Washington St.. 
OPP. THE “OLD SOUTH CHURCH,” 
Under the management of Mr, C. A. NELSON, late 


with A. Williams & Co., and Mr. WM. B. ROPES, 
late with Henry A. Young & Co. 








303 & 305 Washington Street. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 

aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with aacenstte exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
conrres, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H, MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—aAND— 

MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No, 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 

a of the principals may be seen dally from 11 
till 2. 

Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 
Young. 

Pupils received in special branches. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PEN NSYL VANIA., 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals, 











Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
vense Of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
‘or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St,,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


Seventh Year Begins Oct, 8, 1879. 


CPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


Thorough instruction in three and four years 
courses, The introductory lecture will be given by 


PROF. J. HEBER SMITH, M.D. 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, Oct, 8, 1879, at 7% 
o'clock. Physicians and friends are invited. Exam- 
inations for matriculation on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 6, 7 and 8, at 11 A.m_, at the College, 
East Concord St. For further information address 
the Dean. 


i. i. TALBOT, M. D. 
66 Marlborough St,, Boston, 
ly40 


SS 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing aCome 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hali entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 


mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums, 


2” For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E, TOURJEE, 
y34. Music Hall, Boston, 








HYGiENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Be- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co, 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 








$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 to $20 Ferrer nome, Samples worth $6 











$12 aweek. $128 day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. Truz &Co., Augusta, Maime. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


We begin this week the publication of the 
names of registered women. Our first in- 
tention was to give the numbers only. But 
as lists of names carefully prepared have 
been sent in and as they will have an his- 
toric value they deserve a place in these 
columns. Lists taken from newspapers will 
be accompanied by that paper’s comment. 

MEDFIELD. 

Dear Mrs. Stone:— The assessors of 
Medfield have notified me that the following 
named women have entitled themselves to 
vote for School Committee at the next an- 
nual election. 

Susan Mosre, 

Elizabeth 8. Sewall, 

Alvira D. Newell, 

Georgiana H. Pierce, 

Consentana Ingalls, 

Catharine L. Cary. 

Others, having property, for which they 
are required to pay taxes, will, I hope, 
avail themselves of their right. Wishing 
you all good cheer, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 

Cuar.Es C, SEWALL, Town Clerk. 





MILFORD. 

Up to last Saturday the number of our 
lady citizens who had applied for registra- 
tion under the present law granting them 
the privilege of voting for Schoo: Commit- 
tee, was fifty-four. Though the time has 
expired in which they may register by be- 
ing assessed for a poll-tax, yet there are 
many others who pay taxes on property, 
anc who may be registered any time before 
the Saturday previous to our next March 
meeting. The names already registered are 
as follows:— 


Miss A. L. yr 

** Caroline Lawrence. 

«Lizzie M. Shepard. 

« Ellen T. DuBois. 
Mrs. Clara P. DuBois. 

«Harriet P. Fowler. 

*  Carolire Gould. 
Miss E. P. Putnam. 
Mrs. Louisa P Weston. 

‘* Sarah P. Perry. 

“ H. N. Black. 

* Harriet O. Putnam. 
Miss Eliza O. Putnam. 
Mrs. H. E. Couch. 

«« Mary K. Trask. 

‘¢ Mary A. a. 

‘* Nancy P. Fellows. 

‘* Mary A. Langley. 
Miss Ellen M. Putnam, 
Mrs. 8. L. Hammond. 

«  M. P. Butler. 

“  M. M. Wright. 

* RR. 8. Townsend. 

‘ Laura A. Upton, 
* Ellen E. Spofford. 

“« Phebe A. Hanson. 

‘* Ida F. Weston. 
Miss Serena P. Black. 

*« Jennie M. Perkins. 
Mrs. M. A. Smith. 

«  §. J. Locke. 

‘« §. B. Sanger. 
‘Evelyn F. Masury. 

‘ Sarah E. Ridley. 

** —H. J. Goss. 

** Susan L. Underwood, 
Miss A. M. Wentworth. 
Mrs. Jennie Horswell. 

* —H. L. Wentworth. 
Miss F. L. Wentworth. 
Mrs. C. E. Whipple. 
Miss H. M. Goodale. 
Mrs. C. M. Whiting. 

‘* Hattie E. Forbes, 

“ §. E. Fiske. 

‘Clara H. French. 

‘* Luey A. Mudge. 
Miss Pamelia J. Mudge. 
Mrs. Almira M. Waldron. 
‘ Rachel M. Sawyer. 
*« M. K. Perkins. 

** Phebe M. Drury. 
‘ Mary 8S. Andrews, 
‘ Eunice H. Merrill, 





HYDE PARK, 


The following are the names of the wo- 
men of Hyde Park who have registered and 
will vote in accordance with the law next 
spring :— 

Brown, Harriet W. 

Brown, Sarah E. 

Berry, Jane H. 

Boynton, Minnie 

Bunker, Elizabeth D. 

Bodwell, Mercy M. 

Child, Helen M. 

Campbell, Agnes 

Caffin, Harriet 

Corson, Clarrissa T. 

Cook, Susan L , 

Chapman, Lucy A. 

Colburn, Mary A. 

Doty, Julia C. 

Davis, Mary F. 

Davis, Harriet S. 

Dana, Emily W. 

Eddy, Elizabeth 8. 

Fiske, Philena A. 

Foster, Sarah EB. 

Goodwin, Emeline N. 

Gray, Louisa B. 

Gould, Mary L. 

Higgins, J. P. 

Humphrey, Mary D. 

Hill, Sarah J. 

Hanchett, Nancy 8. 

Hunt, Mary H. 

Hedge, Elizabeth G. 

Holway, Emma A. 

Haywood, Eliza A. 

Hill, Mary E. 

Howard. Mary C. 

Joubert, Frances A. A. 

Kelty, Madeline. 

Kendall, Adelaide M. 

Lewis, Elizabeth T. 

Mason, Amelia B 
McDougaid, Mary E. 
Morrison, Lydia 0. 





Noyes, Maria H. 
Newton, Sarah F. 
Overell, Louise M. 
Putnam, Sophia R. 
Pickett, Lydia B. 
Putnam, Eliza F. 
Prentiss, Olive W. 
Perkins, Hannah §. 
Richardson, Mary A. 
Richardson, Ellen A. 
Richardson, Henrietta A. 
Radford, Anna M. 
Rogers, Nancy R. 
Sanger, Eliza A. 
Scott, Elizabeth 
Sturtevant, Bessie H. 
Snow, Livonia C. 
Stone, Caroline E. 
Swallow, Adeline E. 
Stuart, Elizabeth G. 
Sumner, Ruth A. 
Sunderland, Mehitable 
Tower, Harriet L. 
Tower, Harriet E. 
Tiffany, Eliza R. 
Videto, Rebecca H. 
Vose, Amelia B. 
Walters, Louisa T. 
Ward, Hannah L. 
Warren, Mary E. 
Weld, Angeline G. 
Washburn, Eliza. 
Weaver, Betsey, 
Wetherbee, Margarett 
Webster, Elizabeth H. 
Willett, Elizabeth T. 
Williams, Mary G. 
Williams, Mary M. 
Williams, Amanda 
Whittemore, Esther M. 
Whittier, Sarah A. 
White, Nancy P. 
Wyman, Harriet A. 
Wyman, Louise W. 





PEABODY. 

Below we give names of the women who 
have signified their intention of voting next 
spring under the late law extending the 
right of Suffrage in school matters to wo- 
men. When Woman Suffrage is the ac- 
complished fact, as it will be in afew years, 
these names will be read with interest, and 
many will then wish that their names were 
among them:—Peabody Press. 


Sarah P. M. Kittredge. 
Sarah F. Kittredge. 
Sarah 8S. J. C. Needham. 
Sarah P. Farnham. 
Sarah N. Bancroft. 
Maria 8. Bancroft. 
Martha M. Curtis. 
Mary J. Floyd. 

L. Maria Styles. 
Lizzie 8. Towne. 

Abi Osborne. 

Lucy M. Fernald. 
Sophia Mayhew. 
Adeline E. Kimball. 
Martha C. Noyes. 
Elizabeth 8. Osborne. 
Elcie 8. Lewis. 
Harriet Very. 

Mary E. Moore, 
Mary E. Farnum. 
Harriet A. Hardy. 
Margaret E. Upton. 
Ellen A. Proctor. 
Sarah E. Perkins, 
Harriet A. Sumner. 
Mary F. Hoag. 

Ann H, McClure. 
Elizabeth Tucker. 
Caroline M. Shillaber. 





BILLERICA, 


Mrs. Mary J. Bryant, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Baldwin. 
Mrs. Mary Cole. 
Miss Lois R. Faulkner. 
Mrs. Martha M. Faulkner. 
‘* Fannie A. Faulkner, 
** Mary F. Foster. 
‘ Elvira R Gould, 
“« Mary E. Gragg. 
«Lydia C. Hussey, 
Miss Martha S. Hussey. 
** Abigail Jaquith, 
Mrs. Mary C. Morey. 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers, 
Mrs. Ann F. Rogers, 
‘* Martha H. Sage. 
‘* Hannah L. Salter. 
** Annie G. Tucker. 
** Isabella Weir Talbot, t 


Gov.’s wife 


Miss Isabella W. Talbot, { and daughter. 











BUSINESS NOTES. 


In looking for an opportunity to engage 
the best instruction in music, we invite the 
seeker’s attention to the New England Con- 
servatory under the management of Pro- 
fessor Tourjee, Music Hall. The Conserva- 
tory has an extended reputation for furnish- 
ing a complete musical education, and employs 
seventy-five competent professors. In con- 
nection with the Conservatory is a well ap- 
poimted music store where a full stock of 
classified music is constantly on hand. The 
New England Musieal and Literary Bureau is 
aiso connected with theConservatory,and the 
list of lecturers, singers,readers and combina- 
tion companies for supplying lyceums is 
very large, embracing the finest talent of 
the land. Send for circulars and ascertain. 


We advertise this week for D. Lothrop 
£ Co. alist of books for very little folks, 
and books for older children, with the Idle 
Hour series, excellent books in sets. Next 
week we shall give a list of Bright New 
Books for Boys and Bright New ks for 
Girls, also beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


The Boston University School of Medi- 
cine, begins its seventh year this month, 
open to both sexes with thorough instruc- 
tion in three and four years’ courses. 


There is a store at the corner of Winter & 
Washington streets whose windows attract 
attention as irresistibly as those of a picture 
—. That the feet should be well- 

ressed, kept comfortable in atmospheric 
changes, or be daintily adorned is a desire 
dear to feminine taste. Even the mascu- 
line mind cannot en the beauty and 
comfortable outfit of the feet. Ill-dressed 
and unhappy-feeling feet often affect the 
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results of a trade. At this Family Shoe 
Store to which we refer, there is nothing in 
the boot and shoe line that is not kept in 
stock and as every one knows, or can see 
with Aalf an eye, of the best and most 
excellent material. 


Miss Bullard, who has been so many years 
with Stone’s famous Millinery establishment 
would be glad to see her old friends and 
patrons at No. 5 Temple street. A pretty 
tasteful bonnet throws into shade all the 
makeshifts and economies of our other 
clothing, so if you would be well-dressed go 
to Miss Ballard. Her hats and bonnets are 
among the daintiest and most stylish we 
have seen in Boston. 

The Furniture Sale of Braman, Souther 
& Co., 7 and 8 Haymarket Square, is excep- 
tional in bargains. We have seen the stock 
and know it to be all they advertise. Drap- 
eries are a specialty and with fine hangings 
aroom is half furnished. Their reclining 
chairs (and we have had one for years) is a 
most desirable necessity for either sick- 
room or library. 

Mr. Franklin Crosby, 96 Hanover street, 
is not, as we said last week, a ‘‘ branch of 
the house of Childs, Crosby & Lane.” He 
has no connection with the old firm, though 
he was the buyer for the house for twenty- 
five years, which gives one the favorable 
impression that with the benefit of this long 
experience Mr. Crosby must know that a 
good carpet is the best to keep in stock. 
With small expenses, he confidently sells at 
low prices the finest carpets we have ever 
seen at his prices. It would be well to ex- 
amine the goods for yourself. 

The new method of treating the feet is 
admitted to be the best by all who have had 
Dr. Edwards’ treatment. The corn or bun- 
ion is skillfully removed (not extracted or 
torn,) so that it will be unnecessary to ap. 
ply thick leather pads to protect them. If 
the corn is out it will not require protection 
from pressure asin the old method. For 
single treatment of corns or bunions, twen- 
a cents each, (former price fifty cents.) 

ngrowing and club nails fifty cents to $1.09. 
For the cure of hard corns $2.00, soft corns 
and bunions $3.00 and $4.00, ingrowing 
nails $3.00 to $5.00. In order to perform a 
cure, will be required from three to five 
treatments once a week in succession, until 
the patient is satisfied of the good result. 
N. B. If any of these should return or cause 
trouble within twelve months, no extra 
charges will be made. Having had over 
thirty years’ experience, together with the 
study of the human foot, Dr. Edwards 
makes lasts to fit the feet,so that the foot 
will not have to fit the boot. Those desir- 
ing a permanent cure will please call and 
examine his doots and lasts, (assisted by 
Mrs. Dr. Edwards) at 180 Tremont street. 

The Chamois Gloves advertised by Hew- 
ins & Hollis were made in Switzerland on 
the Tyrol, and are wonderfully nice and 
cheap. Ladies who know their value are 
purchasing them by the dozen. They will 
wash over and over again. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 











The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 ark St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references, 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman’s work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general’y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, without charge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


THE 











Family Shoe Store, 


Washington, Cor. Winter St. 


Where every description of 
SHOES can be had at moderate 


prices. 


HENRY H. TUTTL & CO. 
LADIES’ BUFF CHAMOIS GLOVES. 


We have received our Fall importation of 


LADIES’ TYROLESE GLOVES. 


We commend them as being admirable for walking, 
riding or driving They are very handsome, durable, 
and wash perfectly. 

With 4 Buttons........Price $1.50 
‘HEWINS & HOLLIs, 


47 TEMPLE PLACE, 42 


MISS MARCELLA BALLARD 
Millinery. 


5 Temple Place, 
BOSTON. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable. 
Pianos torent. Pianos tuned. 
E. W. TYLER, Agent, 506 Washington st 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 43m 
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NEW BOOKS. 


_ 


Sealed Orders, and Other 
Stories, 


By Exizaseta Stuart PuHeEps, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “Avis,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 
Mire Phelps is one of the most skilfal and popular 

of short story writer-. In this book she has grouped 

a number of stories of great power and surprising in- 

terest, making one of the most engaging volumes the 

season will bring. 


Old Friends and New. 


By Saran O. Jewett, author of ‘‘Deephaven,"’ and 
Rid Days.” ‘Little Classic’ style. 1 vol. 18mo, 


Acollection of short stories and sketches, describ- 
ing interesting or singular characters and modes of 
life so skilfally, yet so simply and naturally, as to en- 
gare the ers attention profoundly and delight- 

ully. 


The Twins of Table Mountain, 


And Other Sketches. By Bret Harte. Including, 
besides the title-story, “An Heiress of Red Dog,” 
“The Great Deadwood SPOR, “A Legend of 
Sammtstadt,”’ and *‘Views from a German Spion.” 
Little Classic’ style. 18mo, $1.25. 


In his special fleld to which, in part, this book be- 
longs, Bret Harte has no rival as a writer of short 
stories and sketches. 


The Little Classics, 


A new edition of the original Li tle Classics, in 
eight volumes 16mo. Uniform with the “Riverside 
Classics." Sold only in sets. $12.00. 


A very desirable edition of this widely popular 
series of short Stories, Sketches, and Poems. 


Mrs, Whitney’s Stories. 


Fairn GaRTNEY’s GIRLHOOD, 
Hitruerto: A Story or YesTERDAYS, 
PATIENCE STRONG's OUTINGS, 


Tae GaYrworTar's, 


A new edition of these popular stories, in aniform 
style with Mrs. Whiiney’s other stories: ‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite,” “Real Folks,"’ etc. By the Reduction 
in cn of “The Other Girls,’ all the stories are now 
published at a uniform price of $1.50 per volume. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the *‘Little Classic’’ 
edition of Mr. Emerson’s writings, and printed 
from the same beautiful plates, on fine paper, with 
large margin. Sold only in sets. 5vols. 16mo, $10.00. 


Fireside Edition ot Hawthorne, 


Uniform with the Fireside Edition of Emerson. Com- 
plete in12 vols., 1l6mo. Sold only in sets. $20.00. 


Breathings of the Better Life. 


Edited by Lucy Larcom. A new, revised and en- 
larged edition of this sterling book. ‘Little Clas- 
sic’ style. Price reduced to $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston 


D. LOTHROP & CO, 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, especially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for very little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children. 


Books for Very Little Folks. 


Baby’s Portfolio, Large, beautiful pictures, al- 

phabet, etc., on 15 large, waterproof, cloth cards, 
size 8 by 101nches. In an illustrated folio, 60 cents. 
The gem of nursery delights. 

Artin the Nursery. Siate drawings and amusing 
pictures for little folks. Illustrated board covers, 
50 cents, 

Fun for all the family. 

Baby’s Object Lesson Book. By E.uta Far- 
MAN. 4to. flexible cloth covers, 25 cents, 

All mothers should buy this book, if no other. 

Babyland for 1879. Chromo board cover, 4to, 
75 cents; extra cloth, 4to, $1. 

This volume is full of bright, new features, 


Books for the Older Children. 


Children’s Almanac (The). With autographs 
of, and original poems by Longfellow, Whittier and 
ten other American poets, 50 cents; 4to, gilt edges, 
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Good for five years. 

Child Lore. With numerous choice engravings and 
colored illustrations. Elegant cloth binding, gilt 
edge, 4to, $3. 

‘The most dainty and delightful children’s book of 

the season. 

A large and handsome volume carefully edited by 

Mrs. Ciara Dory BaTEs. 

Children’s Funny Book. 4to, chromo board 
covers, 50 cents. 

It has unique illustrations by L. Hopkins, “Boz,” 
and Palmer Cox, the designs often —e up the 
page in a novel manner. The poems are by different 
writers, and are always bright and amusing. 

True Stories About Pets. Illustrated. Boards, 

6mo, 60 cents; cloth, 16mo, $1. 

These stories are all ‘rue; and very delightful. 
Once Upon a Time. By E. E. Brown. Story- 

plays with very choice pictures, 4to, board cover, 75 

cents; extra muslin binding with elegant gold and 

silver ornament, $1.25. 

The delight of the play-room, 


ldle Hour Series. 


I. Poor Papa. B. Mary W. Porrer. [llustrat- 
ed, 4to, paper, 50 cents, in cloth, $1. 
I. Miss Priscella Hunter. By Pansy. Illus- 
trated, 4to, paper, 50 cents.in cloth, $1. 

III, How Two Girls Tried Farming. By 
DoroTHEa ALICE SHEPHERD. Illustrated, 4to, pa 

r, 50 cents, in cloth, $1. 

Iv. My Daughter Susan. By Pansy, Llus- 
trated, 4to, paper, 50 cents.in cloth, $1. 

V. Upand Down the Merrimack. By Pury 
pier oe Illustrated, 4to, paper, 50cents, in 
cloth, $1. 


Books in Sets, Uniform Binding. 


Ella Farman’s Works. Nine vols., large 16mo., 
10. 


Julia A. Eastman’s Works. Six vols., large 
16mo, $7.50. 
Mrs. A. E. Porter’s Works: Five vols., large 


25. 
Rev. Z. A. Mndge’s Works. Three vole., large 
16mo, $3.75. 
Mrs. E. D. Kendall’s Works. 
large 16mo, $2.75. 
fl book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Tliustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 
Address all orders to 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, 
423mo 


Three vols., 





J. Elliot Bend, 


173 Washington St., Boston,2 
a 


is opening new styles and elegant colorings in 


CARPETING. 


Tapestry Brussels, and Extra Supers, at 75 ¢ 
per yard; yard-wide carpets, x5 cents, Thoroughly 
season 


Pade C LO, PMS 


WINDOW SHADES 
On hand. and made to order, in any sty) 
at prices woeee, on ed before Keowee » cutee, 
traw an oir Mattings, Rugs, Mats and Col 
Rug Patferns in great variety. : “ae 
. 


CARPETINGS 





BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.50, 
TAPESTRY, 
75 cts. to $1 00, 
EXTRA SUPERFINE 
75c. to d0c. 
MEDIUM ALL-WOOL, 


50c to 60c, 
INGRAIN, 
25ic to 40¢., 


OIL CLOTHS, 
25. to $1, 


RUGS, MATS, ETC., 


D) 
All at Lowest Prices, and warranted to prove as rep 


FRANKLIN. CROSBY, 


96 HANOVER ST., near WashingtonSt, 


NEW CARPETS. 








We invite attention to our FALL STOCK, embrae- 
ing the Latest Designs and Newest Colerings sa 


WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY 
& INGRAIN 


CARPETINGS, 


From the Best American and English Makers. Pri- 
ces as low as those made by any other house for the 
class of goods we offer. 


LOVEJOY & CO,, 
179 Tremont St. 


James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 


STUDIO: 


99 Boylston Street, opposite Public Gar- 
den, BOSTON, 





Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 
dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing up stairs 
or going up inan elevator. 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


For Sale—for $5000 the established and Incra- 
tive business and patent for the United States of the 
Crystal Ro!ling pin Company, the owner leaving the 
country. Acompany composed of ladies, wit) agents 
in the different States, could immensely enlarge the 
business and profits, and afford occupation for thous- 
ands of women. The patent for New England alone 
is worth double the sum asked for the whole. 


3 School Street, Room (Letter) C. 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 


CREAM LINEN PAPER (all sizes), 
25 Cents a Ib, 
EXTRA NICE DRAWING PAPER, 
30 Cents a Ib. 
GOOD WRITING PAPER, for School 
and Common Use, 10, 12 and 15 cts,alb. 


H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston. 
Try a sample lot, 6m. 


BOSTON 
Commission Bureau 


Goods of all kinds will be carefully purchased for 
Retail Dealers in the United States; also, for Private 
Parties in this City and ‘hroughout the Country. 


By referring to this Bureau, expense, time and 
thought can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest prices, 

If samples are desired, please enclose fifty cent® 
als> a stamp when a return letter is requested, 

Orders will be ptly dispatched, and selected 
with judgment for the purchaser, whether for a large 
or small amount. 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD 
will receive and attend to all personal and writtes 
commuications at 

11 Hamilton Place, eor. Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass.; 
References. 
C. F. Hovey & Co., Alanson Bigelow, jr... (of 
Chandler & Co., the firm of. Bigelow, 
Speniding. Wales, &Co., Kennard & Co..) 
on. Frank A. Allen, Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, 
A. Kennedy. Dr. Mary Safford Blake, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others, 
6" Send for circular. 
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